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“‘ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.’”’—Dr. JOHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Worss of our ancient margins, that they would find more 


Posts and Paose Writers. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

I WISH it were possible to revive 
a genuine and popular admiration 

of our ancient writers: I say popular 
admiration, because I know they are 
already sufficiently esteemed by the 
few who have penetrated into their 
unworthy obscurity, It is, indeed, the 
worst sign of the frivolity of the age, 
to see what slender effusions attract 
notice and excite applause, while the 
rich, massy, and sterling ore, which 
lies buried in the ponderous volumes 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, is passed by unheeded and 
unprized. The learning of one of 
those old writers would suffice for a 
whole college of modern authors. 
They were genuine scholars; they 
** drank deep of the Pierian spring ;” 
they saturated their minds with know- 
dJedge, various, profound, and exten- 
sive. A single page of theirs might 
‘serve as a text book to a magnificent 
quarto, as such things are now manu- 
factured. They unburthened their 
stores with a lavish hand; they could 
afford to be liberal, because they 
knew they were rich. Perhaps there 
was some mixture of pedantry in the 
display of their wealth, but the wealth 
was positive and actual, as in an os- 
tentatious host, who covers his board 
with gold and silver utensils; while 
the sballow and unsubstantial learning 
of the present age resembles a man 
who decks out his table. with plated 
ware. They are very pretty, and 
litter with admirable brilliancy ; but 

ey are intrinsically worthless. 

It would, however, be difficult, I 


judgment, more knowledge, more 
sagacity; aye, and more wit (in the 
legitimate acceptation of the term), 
in the volumes of Hooker, Hall, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bacon, Ascham, Fellt- 
ham, Boyle, Chillingworth, and their 
illustrious contemporaries, than they 
can possibly discover with every apti- 


tude to credulity, in the comparatively 


feeble and degenerate labours of mo- 
dern literature. In using the phrase 


modern literature, 1 would not be 
understood to imply existing literae 
ture; I comprehend, under that de- 
signation, the latter half of the last 
century, from among the celebrated 
names of which period, if we strike 
out those of Warburton, Hume, Gib- 
bon, and perhaps Johnson, who, 
among the remainder, can be classed 
with the masculine and vigorous he- 
roes of the preceding age? 

In works of fancy and imagination, 
I have no hesitation in affirming, that 
the writers of the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries equally surpass 
those of the eighteenth, and the. nine- 
teenth, as far as the latter has yet 
proceeded. In the elaborate niceties 
of composition, in the harmonious 
construction of verse, and in the ex- 

uisite polish of diction, I admit that 

ope and his successors excel their 
poetical progenitors ; but. in all the 
essential qualities of poetry, in gran~ 
deur of conception, and novelty of 
combination, in the fire of fancy and 
the boldness of creative faculty, in the 
rich stores of imagery, splendid, ori- 
ginal and impressive, in the exube- 
rance of a mind active and sagacious 
in accumulating, powerful and pro- 
fuse in dispensing ; in all these varied 
and primary qualifications, how proud- 


fear, to persuade the admirers of hot- ly they tower above their offspring! I 
pressed paper, japan ink, and elegant — not recur (for it would be a 
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school-boy’s catalogue) to the names 
of Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, or 
Dryden; but I will mention the much 
neglected ones, of Drayton, Daniel, 
Browne, Crashaw, the two Fletchers, 
Drummond, Carew, Withers, Ha- 
bington, Herrick, even Qluarles*, 
Massinger, Shirley, Ford, and I will 
say, that he who is thoroughly im- 
bued with the writings of these men, 
knows well what English poetry is. 
The distinguishing attribute of the 
writers of this age was displayed ina 
powerful imagination, acting solely 
from its own stimulus: but, as its 
operations were not always so chastely 
regulated as became the practice in 
after-times, when a sort of orna- 
mented mediocrity in style and sen- 
timent prevailed, they are apt to im- 
press superticial readers with the nos 
tion that extravagance and incon- 
ruity arg their only recommendations. 
With equal discernment, a hasty and 
inconsiderate reader might turn away 
from the lengthened periods of Hook- 
er, and refuse to receive the amazing 
knowledge of his Ecclesiastical Polity, 
because not communicated in the 
measured cadence of Johbnsonian sen- 
tences. 
The efficacy of precept is enforced 
by example. I have spoken of the 
enius of these writers, and perhaps 
cannot do better than conclude this 
letter with such specimens of that 
genius as may induce those to whom 
it is a concealed treasure, speedily to 
possess themselves of it. I will begin 
with Carew, whose writings adorn 
the unfortunate reign of the first 
Charles. Anthony Wood (certainly 
no infallible judge in matters of taste) 
bestows, however, a just-eulogium 
on his talents; so does Lord Claren- 
don, who pratses ‘“ the sharpness of 
his fancy,” and the ‘ elegancy of his 
language.” The following stanzas 
have received the unqualified appro- 
bation of Bishop Percy :— 





* | say even Quarles, because the 
hemistich of Pope, with some, may 
bea final condemnation of his faine. 
But Quarles bad much talent, avd in 
his Argalaus and Parthenta are pas- 
sages which Pope might have owned 
without injury to his own reputation 
as a poet, 
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DispainE RETURNED. 
Hee that loves a rosie cheek, 
Ora corall lip adinires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth secke, 
Fuel! to maintaine his fires. 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 
Buta smooth and stedfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts ane calme desires, 
Hearts with equall loves combined, 

Rindie never-dying fires. 

Where thete are not, | despise 
Lovely cheeks, or itps, ov eyes. 
No tears, Cebta, now shall win, 

My resolved heart to turn; 

I have searcht thy soule within, 

And find nought but pride and scorne : 
I have learn’d thy arts, aud now 
Can disdaine as much as thou. 

Some power in my revenge convey, 
That love to ber | cast away. 

It was chiefly in amatory compo- 
sitions that Carew excelled. The 
preceding has much melody, and the 
thoughts are pretty: in the following, 
the verse is somewhat less musical, 
but the conception ‘and language are 
exceedingly beautiful :— 

Goov CouNsELL TO A YounG Marp. 


When you the sun burnt Pilgrim see 
Fainting with thirst, haste tothe springs ; 

Marke, how at first with bended knee, 
He courts the crystal nymphs, and flings 

His body to the earth, where he 

Prostrate, adores the flowing deitie. 

But when his sweaty face is drencht 
In her coole waves, when from her sweet 

Bosome his burning thirst is qnench’d 3 
Then marke how with disdainfull feete, 

He kicks her banks, and from the place 

That thus refreshed him, moves with sullen 

pace. 

So shalt thou be despis’d faire Maide, 
When by the sated lover tasted ; 

What first he did with tears invade, 
Shall afterwards with scorne be wasted. 

When all the virgia springs grow dry, 

When no streains shall be left but in thine 

eye. 


Dismissing Carew for awhile, if we 
turn to Crashaw (many of whose 
happiest thoughts Pope has borrowed, 
and some of which Warton detected, 
though several remain yet unnoticed) 
how much fertility of fancy and rich- 
ness of language does he display? His 
destiny was singular, but character- 
istic of the ardent temper of bis mind, 
Disgusted with the infidelity and pro- 
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faneness of the age in which he lived, 
he retired to Italy, became canon of 
the chapel of Loretto, where he died, 
(1650) and whence, to use the quaint 
phraseology of Lloyd, ‘* he was car- 
ried to Heaven, as that church was 
brought thither, by angels singing.” 
Of his poems, his unfinished one of 
Sospetto D Herode contains the most 
unegrivecal and brilliant displays of 
his genius. His smaller works are 
remarkable for an easy elegance of 
versification, and a quick and apt 
imagination. The following con- 
cluding lines of an elegy, upon the 
death of a gentleman, have much 
pathos and beauty :— 

Spare him death, O! spare him then, 
Spare the sweetest among men ; 

Let not pity with ber tears, 

Keep such distance frou thine ears— 
But, Oh, thou wilt not, can’st not spare, 
Haste wath never time to hear: 
Therefore, if he needs must go, 

And the fates will have it so, 

Softly may he be possest, 

Of bis monumental rest ! 

Safe, thou dark home of thy dead; 

Safe, Oh hide his lovely head ! 

For pity’s sake, O hide him quite 

From his mother Nature's sight ;— 
Lest, for the grief his loss may move, 

Ail her births abortive prove. 


The fanciful conceit in the last 
couplet somewhat deteriorates a series 
of images peculiarly tender and ex- 
pressive. 

Were I not fearful of occupying 
too large a portion of your miscellany, 
I would extend this letter, by some 
observations upon, and extracts from, 
the poems of Herrick, Greene, and 
Drayton, especially the Nymphidia of 
the latter, which is written with ex- 
traordinary elegance and fancy. 

Your obedient servant, 





The Vatrey of Reruce. From the 
German. 


[Continued from Vol. xix. p. 285.] 
ROSALIE TO GENEVIEVE. 


We. proceeded on our journey. 
At every step De Valois be- 


came more thoughtful, more melan- 
choly, more interesting. Every feel- 
ing, of which the susceptible heart is 
capable, was apparent in his counte- 
wance. When we spoke, he at- 


tempted to stifle his emotion ;_ but the 
next moment, forgetting where or 
with whom he was, be smiled through 
his tears, or wept at the recollection 
of past sufferings. His agitation in- 
creased; his complexion, alternately 
sutfused by the hectic glow of hope 
or the death-like paleness of fear, be- 
trayed the varying emotions of his 
mind. My mother at length enquired 
whether he were ill. 

«In vain would J struggle with 
my feelings,” cried he, ‘ they subdue 
my soul. In half an hour we shall 
be at Grisbois, where, O Providence! 
I shall learn whether I am the most 
happy or the most wretched of men. 
Suffer me to walk thither. I shall be 


at the village as soon as you.” 


My mother acceded to bis wish, 
and he alighted. —‘ I hope no evil 
will befall him,” said sbe.—** I will 
walk too,” cried I; and springing 
from the carriage, I followed him 
along a narrow path, which wound 
through a meadow. Unconscious 
that 1 was near, he sighed deeply, 
murmuring inarticulate sounds, tll 
having advanced within sight of the 
wood, in which the village is em- 
bowered, he hastened forward, and 
leaping over a fence which divided 
the meadow from the wood, sunk 
prostrate at the foot of an aged linden 
tree. I flew to him, imagining he 
had fallen from fatigue; but raising 
his head, in an impressive voice he 
exclaimed,—** Blessed, thrice blessed 
be this sacred earth! Do I find thee 
again ?” He clasped the moss-covered 
trunk in his arms; be imprinted kisses 
on the senseless bark.—‘* Speak!” 
said he, with a frantic look; ‘* speak ! 
tell me, do they live? Oh, great 
Heaven! shall I see them again ?” 
Here, sinking on. the ground with 
loud sobs, he repeated, ‘* Do they 
live ?"—** Yes,” cried 1, bending over 
him. ‘* be assured they live,”"— 
“* What voice was that?’ cried he, 
starting from the earth. He gazed 
on me a moment, then fell into my 
arms, and resting his venerable head 
on my bosom, in a tone of deep an- 
guish murmured out, “ No! I shall 
never see them more. Here,” ree 
sumed he, throwing an agonized 
glance on the surrounding trees,— 
‘« here were they once with me. My 
=, my Armond, my Victoire!* 
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He sat down beneath the linden, em- 
phatically repeating ‘‘ once!” 

I reclined beside him, nearly over- 
artsy by his agitation. ‘* Cherish 

ope,” cried I, ‘* look for better 
things !"—*Ah!”" said he, “1 did 
hope. In my exile, not a day passed 
but I could dream of bliss, and per- 
suade myself that they lived! I now 
see it was an angel of mercy that 
opposed my return. This little wood- 
land has been the scene of all my 
terrestrial joys. Here I lived in fe- 
licity, a child, a youth, a husband, and 
a father; and always blest—always 
till that dreadful crisis.’—** And 
then?” cried I, anxious to rouse him 
from distraction—‘* And then,” con- 
tinued he, ‘* I went to Paris, where [ 
fell an early victim to the Revolution. 
Accused, persecuted by a villain, I 
was compelled to fly my country —to 
abandon my family! My fortune is 
confiscated! My children, where are 
they !" 

‘* That you will soon learn,” said I. 
** Yes,” returned he with a poignant 
emphasis, ‘* I shall soon know the 
evils which ten years of horror have 
heaped upon an innocent and helpless 
family. They were children when 
we parted—what may they be now ?” 
He rose, and leaning on my arm, ad- 
vanced a few paces from the wood. 
We perceived a shepherd at a little 
distance guarding his flock.—* Ask !” 
cried the agitated De Valois. —* Pray 
friend,” said I, ** Did one De Valois 
live here?” The shepherd answered 
in the affirmative. ‘* Is it now known 
what has become of him ?”—‘* No,”’ 
replied the peasant, with great cold- 
ness. ‘* Had hea family ?”—*< Yes, 
three children.” The father’s hand 
now trembled in mine. I proceeded, 
** Do you know any thing of them ?” 
** Yes; they are good sort of people, 
and honest citizens, and live in yonder 
valley.” The shepherd turned away, 
and the father pressed my arm with 
a convulsive action; ‘ They live!” 
cried he, ** they live! Let us hasten 
to that valley !—There are the spires 
of the village that contains my chil- 
dren! Dear Valley of Refuge, for 
my heart’s dearest treasures, 1 come 
to reclaim my own !” 

We hastened to the weod hamlet, 
and found the carriage of my mother 
there before us. But the venerable 


(Serremerx 


old man was too exhausted to enquire 
further about his family, till he had 
taken rest. 

1 have prevailed on my mother to 
go to the Valley of Refuge with the 
interesting De Valois, and leave him 
in the bosom of his children. You 
shall hear from me again from that 
sacred spot, meanwhile remember 
your 

Rosatte. 
[To be continued.) 


Patemon, Carpinat BemsBo, and 
Pope. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


| ‘HE following mite of literary cri- 
a ticism may perhaps amu-e some 
of your readers. I am fond of tracin 
the progression of ideas in celebented 
authors, not so much for the plea- 
sure of establishing the fact of plagia- 
risin, as to observe how little of real 
novelty there is. Pope's concludin 
couplet of his Epitaph apon Sir God- 
frey Kneller, 
Living, great nature fear’d he mightdut- 
vie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may 
die. 

Was much admired as a compre- 
hensive encomium, however its pro- 
priety might be questioned: but still 
it was added, that the thought had 
been stolen: from Cardinal Bembo’s 
celebrated latin distich on Raffael. 
Raphael, timuit, quo sospite, vinci, 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente, mori. 

Pope's lines are nothing else than a 
very harsh translation of the prece- 
ding, and which were much better 
versified by a Mr. Harrison, of New 
College, a friend of Swift's, 

Here Raphael lies, by whose untimely 
end, 
Nature both lost a rival and a friend. 
lam inclined to think, however, 
that Pope only stole from Bembo what 
Bembo had stolen frem Palamon, the 
noted granimarian, distinguished alike 
for his luxury and his arrogance. The 
classical reader will remember what 
Juvenal says of him ; and Varro tells 
us ‘* fuit is tante superbie, ut literas 
secum natas, et secum morituras dix- 
erit.” Surely it is no’ great violatior 
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of the rules of probability to suppose, 
that this arrogant declaration of Pala- 
mon furnished Bembo with his cele- 
brated sentiment in speaking of Ka- 
phael: they are in fact substantially 
the same, and the turn of thought is 
so peculiar, that it is at least as rational 
to suppose, imitation in Cardinal Bem- 
bo, as that he should have hit upon 
exactly the same image. Whether 
Pope took it originally from Palamon, 
cr as transmitted by the Cardinal, is 
of no consequence ; that he took trom 
one or the other is indisputable, and 
perhaps there never was an author 
who more successfully ‘appropriaied 
the thoughts of others, than did the 
bard of Twickenham. 
J remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


September 9, 1813. 





Dramatic ANALOGIES. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 
YIELDING to no man in my 
admiration of our great Dra- 
matic Bard, and deeply sensible of the 
services which many of his commenta- 
tors, interpreters, and critics, have ren- 
dered him, yet I cannot help thinking 
that one peculiar merit has hesei most 
unaccountably neglected by all who 
have written about him, from Rowe 
down to George Steevens. They have, 
indeed, alluded to his excellence in 
the abstract, but they have not at- 
tempted to give a practical illustration 
of it, than which nothing could tend 
more certainly to exalt the genius of 
their idol. To Shakspeare has been 
iven the undisputed meed of a match- 
ess intuition into human nature. The 
past, the present, and the future seem 
to have been displayed before his 
mind whenever he held that inspired 
pen, whose magic touches kindled in- 
to life and animation whatever it de- 
scribed. His pieture resembled not 
only the individual, but the species, 
for, embodying only those ‘character- 
istics which are eternal and unmo- 
dified by time, or place, or circum- 
stance, he exhibited those secret but 
constant operations of human passion, 
which identify, as it were, the whole 
human race, What is Falstaff? Not 
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the coward, the liar, and the glutton, 
of his own time, but of every age, 
and through every age, he will be 
read and recognised. What is Mac- 
beth? Not the gloomy, ambitious, 
and ferocious tyrant of a single era or 
country : the qualities that distinguish 
him are those which remorseless am- 
bition developes wherever acting. 
The maxims by which his characters 
are represented as regulating their 
conduct, are drawn ab apsis recessibus 
mentis, from those.grand and univer- 
sal principles of human action, upon 
the recognition of which all human 
institutions, and the whole current of 
human affairs, are founded. And 
hence the perpetuity of his fame. 
Had he, like some of his contempo- 
raries, or like the modern race of 
dramatists, drawn bis characters only 
as characters of manners, pourtraying 
in them nothing but the transitory 
follies or vices of the day, instead of 
making them characters of nature, 
and shewing how vice and folly are 
intrinsically constituted, he would 
have lived in the memory of his own 
generation only, nor would his works 
now form the proudest memorial of 
English literature. 

‘This brief and inadequate discri- 
mination of Shakspeare’s powers, this 
ascription to him of an intuitive 
knowledge of human nature, is pre- 
cisely that quality which I think has 
not hitherto been sufficiently exa- 
mined and illustrated. An attentive 
inspection of his works would shew 
that he did indeed ‘* hold the mirror 
up to nature,” and that in this mirror 
we may Genel discern the present 
existing race of mortals. It would 
form a curious and amusing labour 
to appropriate his matchless and innu- 
merable characters ; to transfer them 
from their mimic owners to real, sub- 
stantial, and living personages. In 
doing this, our surprise would be con- 
stantly excited, and our admiration 
proportionably called forth, at the 
felicitous exactness with which some 
of his most spirited delineations may 
be adapted. speak this, not vague- 
ly, but from experience; for I have 
tried the thing, and know its excel- | 
lence ; and I really think a Shakspeare 
Gallery of Portraits, selected with 
skill and judgment, according to this 
scheme, would at once furnish the 
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noblest monument to the unrivalled 

owers of our great bard, and a pleas- 
ig occupation to those who carefully 
traced the resemblances. 


As a slight specimen of what I 
mean, [ shall conclude this letter with 
two or three of these appropriations. 
For example, how naturally might a 
certain great hero, who distinguished 
himself by a retreat, to which that of 
Xenophon and the ten thousand—of 
Moreau through the Black Forest 
—or of Massena from Santarem, will 
never be compared, exclaim, 


Yet I am thankful: if my heart were 
great, 

*T would burst at this: Captain I'll be no 
more 5 

But I will eat and drink, and sieep as soft 

As Captain shall, simply the thing I am 

Shall make me live. Who knows him- 
self a braggart 

Let him fear this: for it will come to pass, 

That every braggart shall be found an ass ; 

Rust, sword: cool, blushes! and M 
live, 

Safest in shame! being fool’d, by foolery 
thrive ! 

There's place and means for every man 
alive! 

Ail’s well that ends well. 


Perhaps the following may be con- 
sidered as a more apt and accurate 
likeness. It certainly bears a strong 
resemblance to a celebrated political 
writer, whose name will be registered 
among the chosen few, blest with 
robust consciences :— 


This is some fellow, 
Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, 
doth affect 
A-saucy roughness; and constrains the 
garb 
Quite from his nature: He cannot flatter, 
he !— 
An honest mind and plain ;—he must 
speak truth ; 
An they will take it,so; if not, he’s plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in 
this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter 
ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 
That stretch their duties nicely. 
King Lear. 


Asa sort of miniature, the following 
question and reply might suit well 
enough with any two of Bonaparte’s 
Marshals, on their road from Mos- 
cow :— 


{Serr. 


War. 1 wonder how the King escaped ? 
Yo. While we pursued the horsemen of 
the Nerth, 
He slily stole away and left bis men. 
Henry VT Pari Il. 
These examples may suffice for the 
present ; and if I shall learn, from the 
insertion of the present letter, that the 
subject is acceptable, IT will pursue 
my analogies in a future commuai- 
cation. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
September 6, 1813. 


On the Uticitry, Srructure, and 
ManaGeMENT of Canats. &y 
the Rev. Joseru Townsenp, A.M, 
Hector of Pewsey, Wilts. 

if ibe expatiate on the wtilety of 
canals, may, in the present day, 
appear to be superfluous, because 
every one is convinced that thev are 
usefal., But I may venture to affirm, 
that few people take the pains to cal- 
culate the extent of this utility. To 
form an adequate idea of this, 1t must 
be considered what is the relative 
power of a horse drawing on the bigh 
road, when compared with that of the 
same animal drawing on acanal. This 
must be estimated by the weight he 
is able to draw in a given time. 

On the high road, leading from the 
village of Pewsey to the Devizes, the 
usual allowance of strength was for- 
merly six strong horses for ten sacks 
of wheat, weighing 25 cwt., which is 
in the proportion of 4 1-6ths cwt. 
for each horse. But on a turnpike 
road 10 cwt. is usually allotted to each 
horse. On a wide canal, 1 horse, 
with ease, draws 30 tons, which, on 
a turnpike road, would require 60 
horses. 

The common stage waggon horse 
requires ten acres of land for his sup- 
port; the boat horse not half so ss 
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When we consider the effect on them sf 


population of a country, this differ. 
ence is most striking. 

A man, taking the average of n 
merous families, consumes six bushels 
of wheat per annum, and the average 
produce of land may be reckoned at 
24 bushels per acre, consequently } 
acre of wheat will feed 4 persons 
5 acres will feed 20, and 600 acres of 
land, required fer the 60 waggon 
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horses,” would feed 2,400 persons. 
The proportions therefore will stand 
thus, for the conveyance of SO tons 
of goods : 


1. By barge, 1 horse requiring 5, 


acres of land, and the food of 20 
men. aT 

2. By waggon, 60 horses requiring 
600 acres of lind, and the food of 
2,400 peopfe. 

From this calculation, Jet any one 
deduct what he thinks proper, and 
then see what remains, that he may 
determine to what degree the pupu- 
lation of a country is affected by the 
carriage of goods on a canal. 

This, however, is not the only be- 
nefit the population of a country re- 
ceives by the introduction of canals, 
because they certainly contribute 
greatly to fertilize the soil, by open- 
ing the access to distant markets, and 
by the conveyance of manures.— 
Some canals have doubled the value 
of the land in the countries, through 
which they passed, and all canals im- 
prove it greatly. Such then, at all 
times, is the utility of canals. In the 
event of war other advantages occur, 
for however powerful at sea may be 
the adverse navy, and however nu- 
merous their privateers, the whole 
interior commerce of the country can 
be carried on with perfect security; 
and, in case the kingdom should be 
invaded by the enemy, any given 
force can be transported. from one 
part of the kindom to another, as was 
gratuitously done by Mr. Pickford in 
the north, without loss of time, with- 
out expense, and without fatigue, to 
crush the enemy before be can pene- 
trate far into the interior of the coun- 
try. By means of its canals, England 
could, in a short time, assemble 
600,000 men, with all their provi- 
sions, artillery, and ammunition, to 
operate on any given point. 

Even our turnpike roads, as I shall 


demonstrate, stand in need of canals, 
to convey the materials required for 


their repair. 

To speak of pleasant travelling, 
after having mentioned such impor- 
tant services rendered to the state, 
may appear like adding the ornament 
of a Corinthian capital to a massive 
column, by which the edifice has been 
But surely no comfort 
eau equal that of travelling, from one 
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part of a fertile country to another, 
without dust, without fatigue, and at 
a small expense. 

In the transport of furniture, and of 
all commodities, which are liable to 
damage in a waggon, how great is 
the convenience of water commani- 
cation. Such is the utility of canals 
to the community at large. Of this 
no one ever was more sensible than _ 
Peter the Great, after his return from 
Holland. 

To the proprietors themselves, the 
utility depends apon the quantity of 
goods that are to pass upon the canal. 

The commodity of all others, most 
beneficial for a canal, is coal, because 
it is a thing of universal and of. daily 
consumption. It is here self-evident, 
that to make a canal for the convey- 
ance of coal to a small district, can 
yield no profit. To be profitable the 
canal must form a communication be- 
tween extensive collieries and great 
cities, or many rich and commercial 
towns. Itis equally evident, that the 
worst communication would be be- 
tween two coal markets. Next to 
coal, the most beneficial articles are 
merchandize of universal and daily 
consumption, such as timber, tin, 
copper, lead, iron, pitch, tar, tallow, 
deals, hemp, flax, tea, sugar, salt, 
fruits, cider, wine, brandy, rum, 
ashes, lime, and building stone, pot- 
tery, furniture, wool, cotton, and bale 
goods, cheese, butter, bacon, salt pro- 
visions, wheat, barley, oats, beans,” 
peas, and every kind of manufacture, 
provided these articles are to supply a 
rich country and great commercial 
towns. 

On these the calculation must be 
made, in order to see whether a canal 
will be profitable to the undertakers, 

When a canal was projected from 
Southampton to Salisbury, any one 
in the least conversant with figures, 
with the wants of the country, and 
with the trade carried on between 
these cities, must have seen that the 
speculation would not answer the 
hopes of the adventurers. The canaj 
was undertaken without sufficient cal- 
culations as to the articles which were 
to pass upon it, till they had expended 
all their funds, and had spoiled much 
land. Being, however, unable to pro- 
ceed, thev reluctantly stopped short. 
Such has been the fate of numerous 
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other speculations, hastily undertaken 
and finally abandoned. 

Far different trom these wild projects 
has been the Kennet and Avon spe- 
culation. To bring it to perfection, 
it has indeed cost more than a million 
of money, that is, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds more than the great canal 
of Languedock ; but, as it is supplied 
with every article above specified in 
great abundance, to be carried more 
than gO miles in a direct line through 
the centre of the kingdom, and uniting 
the two navigable rivers, the Thames 
and the Severn, with the two great 
commercial cities, London and Bris- 
tol, and receiving commodities from 
South Wales, Devonshire. Cornwall, 
Cork, Waterford, and all the eastern 
coast of Ireland, from the West In- 
dies, and from America, to be con- 
veyed to the metropolis; with all 
these advantages, if other canals may 
indulge a hope of gain, this surely 
may expect to find it a lucrative con- 
cern. 

The next consideration is the dine 
of the canal. This should be carried 
as nearly as possible on level ground, 
even though to obtain a level it 
should be needful to make consider- 
able circuits, as in the great canal of 
Languedoc, of 192 miles in length, 
by which the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the Bay of Biscay, are happily united. 
The most considerable circuit made by 
this canal is to avoid crossing, by a 
very high embankment, a wide and 
extensive valley. By others it avoids 
the necessity of long tunnels throurh 
lotty mountains, and by others, again, 
it unites commercial towns. In fix- 
ing on the line of a canal, the nature 
of the soil should likewise be con- 
sulted; and, to save expenses, the 

reference should be given to that 

ine in which clay most abounds. It 

was probably by accident that the 
Wilts and Berks canal adventurers 
determined to branch off from the 
Kennet and Avon canal, at Syming- 
ton; but, by so doing, they met with 
a bed of clay which runs north east 
m the line of their canal. 

Above all things, it must be ascer- 
tained that the canal can be supplied 
with water. This requires a know- 
ledge not merely of the rivers and 
brooks from which water may be de- 
rived, but of the strata, which will 
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be cut by the canal, These observe 
a certain degree of regularity, as to 
their range, their thickness, and their 
inclination to the horizon. It is now 
well understood, that all rock: strats 
filierate, that they dip in a given 
angle, and that they recline each on 
its bed of clay. Hence, from the 
thickness of any filterating rock, may 
be formed an estimate of the quantity 
of water which can be obtained from 
it. But, to command a_ plentiful 
supply, it will be prudent, before a 
spade is put into the ground, either 
to purchase all the mills from which 
water must be taken, or to covenant, 
so to improve them, that they may 
sustain no Joss. 

Before application is made to par- 
liament, an estimate should be form: 
ed, not founded on general calcula- 
tions, but on actual survey and Jocal 
knowledge. For this purpose the 
land should be not only measured, 
but accurately valued; and at given 
distances pits should be sunk to as- 
certain the quantity of sand, of gravel, 
of loam, of clay, and of rock, which 
is to be removed, with the nature of 
the rock, whether jointed or compact; 
and, if compact, whether so bard and 
brittle as to admit of being blasted. 
It should be also ascertained, at what | 
depth the excavation must be made, | 
and to what distance the contents are 
to be conveyed. It must be likewise | 
understood from what distance clay is | 
to be procured for liming the canal. 

in providing funds to defray the 
expense of an application to parlia- 
ment, and completing the surveys, it 
has been usual to require a deposit of 
two and a half per cent. from every 
subscriber: but this, by experience, 
has been found insufficient to pres | 
vent gamblers from filling up the list, 
in the hope of being able to sell their 
subscriptions to advantage. In con- 
sequence of this, it has frequently 
happened that the major part of the 
subscribers have been sellers, and that 
no one has been found to purchase. 
The deposit, therefore, should be so 
considerable as to exclude such spe- 
culators, and make room for 
who mean to be permanent propri- 
etors, and to finish thecanal. 

When the line of the canal is &xed, 
and the act of parliament obtained, 
the first operation of the principal 
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agent should be to form accurate 
tables, by which he may regulate his 
contracts. These should be founded 
on actual experiments, as to the 
hardness and depth of the materials, 
and the distance to which these are 
to be removed. On most canals the 
contractors pay exorbitantly high 
wages, not in cash, but in bacon, 
cheese, bread, butter, tea, tobacco, 
and articles of dress; for which they 
charge just what-they please. By 
this mode of payment the men are no 
gainers, and the contractors seem to 
get nothing by their contracts; yet 
they grow rich too soon. 

In every new undertaking some 
few experienced workmen should be 
employed; the others should be the 
common peasants of the country, who 
will soon become acquainted with 
their work. It is wonderful to see 
the improvements which the most in- 
experienced have made within these 
few years, Every part of the ope- 
ration is now subject to the nicest 
calculation, and in moving earth, the 
contractors know to what distance it 
may be profitably heaved, and when 
they must have recourse to barrows. 
Their barrows are capacious, wide, 
and very shallow, consequently emp- 
tied with poe & and, as they always 
wheel on planks, these barrows roll 
along with ease, and make quick rid- 
dance of their work. When the dis- 
tance is such as to require horses, they 
Jay down an iron rail-road, or they 
use three-wheeled carts. But when 
such is the depth, from which the 
earth is to be raised, that to climb the 
steep ascent would be too laborious 
for the horse, they have recourse to a 
contrivance now universally adopted, 
by which the horse moves horizon- 
tally in a circle, and draws the barrow 
or waggon up an inclined plane, from 
which it is conveyed on a rail-way to 
the place of its destination. . 

In the operation of loosening the 
earth, whether Joam, clay, or sand, 
which is to be removed, they make 
no use of the pick-axe, except for un- 
dermining as far as they can venture 
to proceed; after which, they drive 
in round and tapering plugs, which 
are four feet in length, and eight 
inches in diameter at top, and placed 
In one straight line, eight or ten feet 

om the margin of their work, and 
Univenrsar Mae. Vor. XX. 
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thus bring down a vast burthen of 
earth to the bottom of their drift, in a 
loose and crumbling condition, fit for 
the shovel to cast into the carts. 

The form of the canal is of the ut- 
most importance. ‘It has been the 
practice of some engineers, for the 
sake of cheapness, to make their ex- 
cavation with sloping sides. But this 
— has been long since exploded ; 

ecause, in the first place, the lining 
of clay, being thus exposed, is apt to 
be worn away by the attrition of the 
barges, and to be penetrated by the 
bargemen’s poles ; but, in the second 
place, should there be occasionally a 
deficiency of water in the canal, all 
that is exposed to the action of the 
sun and wind will crack, and be no 
longer water tight. The excavation 
therefore, according to the improve- 
ment of the present day, should not 
have sloping sides; they should be 
perpendicular. The clay for the linin 
should be such as will work well, an 
is not apt to crack. The bottom 
lining should be three feet thick, and 
the side linings should not be less. 
These should be supported by sloping 
banks of rubble. To form the lining, 
the clay is always disposed in layers, 
each nine inches thick, and is well 
kneaded with water by strong spades, 
till the whole is become a puddle, 
and, when they have finished one 
layer, they go to work upon ano- 
ther. 

The towing path should be raised 
twelve inches above top-water level, 
and should be made sloping to the 
water’s edge. Were the a path 
more elevated, the slope wauld not 
be so easy to the water, its bank 
would be washed down, and rats 
would harbour in it. To prevent the 
resort of rats, the water must be kept 
up constantly to its top-level. For 
were the rats suffered to find shelter 
in the banks, they would soon occa- 
sion dangerous leaks and a destructive 
loss of water. This, however, is not 
the only evil to be apprehended from 
suffering the water to sink below its 
proper level ; because, when it is not 
sufficiently deep, and consequently 
not sufficiently wide, for two loaded 
barges to pass without rubbing the 
sides, and ar’ away the puddle 
in the bottom of the canal; mischief 
_ ensue, leaks will be multiplied, 

2 
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and those leaks may terminate in 
breaches. 

As all canals are liable to leaks, 
they should have numerous stop gates 
placed at a convenient distance from 
each other, in proportion to the de- 
gree of danger to which they are ex- 

osed. Ina level country few will 

e required; but, when the canal 
crosses a deep ravine, there should be 
a stop gate at each end ;, and, should 
the canal be formed on the steep and 
eng 909 sides of an extensive val- 
ey, itshould have stop gates at the 
distance of half a mile from each 
other. Jn such circumstances the 
greatest attentions are gequired, and a 
man should be employed to walk 
once every day, along the sloping 
bank, to see that all is safe. The 
stop gates should be all closed at 
night, and every Monday morning 
an observation should be made, on 
which side of the gates the water is 
the lowest, because on that side leaks 
will certainly be found. When these 
are discovered, it may be needful to 
let out half a mile of waier, effectually 
to stop them. 

But as the prevention of leaks is 
infinitely preferable to stopping them, 
when, by neglect, they have been 
formed; it is of the greatest import- 
ance, that the engineer should know 
what occasions his leaks. In sucha 
situatign, as I have here described, in 
which a canal is carried for several 
miles on the sloping side of a deep 
valley, one permanent and most dan- 
gerous cause of leaks is the passage of 
Springs under the bed of the canal, as 
in the Somersetshire coal canal, and 
the contiguous part of the Kennet 
and Avon canal, between Bath and 
Bradford. 

Here it is needful to observe that 
all the superior strata in our Island 
dip toward the south east, and that 
every rock stratum filtrates, and lies 
recumbent on a bed of clay, down 
which the water flows uninter- 
rupted!y, till it meets with some frac- 
ture he stratum and tinds a vent. 

It isust be considered farther, that 
these strata have been subject to dis- 
location, more especially near deep 
vallies. In such situations the rup- 
tures were considerable, and very 
extensive portions of the strata sub- 
sided, and, consequently, broke the 
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continuity of the water stratum. But 
it is remarkable, that in subsiding they 
did not fall precipitous, but glided 
gently down the hil , falling back ward 
so as to create troughs, in which wa- 
ter collects, and from which it has a 
tendency to issue at each end in the 
form of springs. Should they, how- 
ever, meet with chasms and fractures 
in their descent, they may escape ob- 
servation, may pass under the canal, 
and may issue far below it. Here 
then sagacity becomes inestimable. 
A skilful engineer will make him- 
self perfectly acquainted with all the 
filtrating strata, with their usual dip, 
with their dislocations, and with the 
several beds of clay, which accom- 
pany them, both in their original 
situation, and in their dislocation, that 
he may, in the first place, be able to 
determine, whether his canal is formed 
in a bed, which has been dislocated, 
or in one which never has been moved, 
and whether the springs, which issue 
beneath the canal, may be tapped 
above its top level; for he may be 
certain, that if his canal is formed in 
dislocated portions of the stratum, 
which lies up higher in the bill, than 
the top levei of his canal; it will be 
useless for him to drive ‘drifts under 
the canal, because in so doing he will 
give vent to a small part only of the 
water stratum, which undermines and 
washes away his puddles. To the 
parties interested, it will be a matter 
of indifference, which is most to blame, 
his ignorance or his inattention, bis 
rejudices or his pre-occupations, if 
eaks and breaches impede the traffick, 
create needless expense, and destro 
the credit of their canal. In such 
circumstances, vain will be his at- 
tempt to avert all these evils by throw- 
ing up water from subjacent rivers. 
He may deceive himself for a time, 
but he will have only increased the 
evils, which he meant to remedy, and - 
aggravate the distress, which it was 
his intention to relieve. A wise man 
will bend the whole strength of his 
understanding to prevent an evil, and 
not wait for its existence, that he may 
gain credit by adopting _palliatives. 

e will never forget the adage sublata 
causa tollitur effectus, remove the 
cause and the effect will cease. 

When springs show themselves 
below a canal on the sloping side of 
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a deep valley, it will require atten- much damage,.and threaten the canal 
tive observation to determine, what with more. 
part of the issuing stream descends South of Bradford this rock is not 
irom above the canal, and what part less than 120 feet in thickness, resting 
proceeds from leaks. To determine on its bed of clay; which throws out 
this, however, will not be difficult, thesprings. It is therefore clear, that 
if. the engineer will gage the spying, immediately to the south east of Brad- 
both when the canal is full and when ford its water must flow 120 feet be- 
this portion of it has been emptied; low the surface, and must increase in 
because the difference will shew him depth as it proceeds towards the east. 
the quantity, which proceeds from In that direction therefore, beyond 
communicating leaks. Bradford, no springs can issue from 
Tapping the springs above the top this.rock. In fact, the springs, which 
level of the canal will answer a dou- rise in due succession to the east of 
ble purpose; it will prevent such Bradford, are those of the superin- 
wasting leaks,.as frequently terminate cumbent rocks, of the forest marble, 
in breaches, and it will procure a the corn brash, the Kelloway rock, 
supply of water. Thispreciselyiswhat the Calne oolite, the coral rag, the 
every canal requires, as most essential sand, the chalk, and the alluvial beds 
to its existence. To this, therefore, above the chalk, as particularly no- 
the engineer should turn his princi- ticed in my work on the character 
pal attention, and in case of defici- and veracity of Moses, as an historian, 
ency, he should consider, what springs recording events from the creation 
may be brought down from superior to the deluge. 
strata, what springs may be tapped by Now as the great freestone rock 
horizontal drifts, and what springs and the subjacent clay dip south east, 
will rise up to the level of the canal it is evident that a level driven for any 
through pits, which may be sunk given length from north-east to south- 
into the inferior strata. To exem- west, will cross the dip, and conse- 
plify my meaning I shall refer to quently will catch all the water de- 
springs in the vicinity of Bath, to be scending on that inclined plain. 
acquainted with which will be inter- If then such a level should be dri- 
esting to all, who have landed pro- ven under this rock west ot Bradford, 
perty in Somersetshire. either «i Gripwood, to the east of 
The uppermost springs in the im- Gripwood, or any where between it 
mediate vicinity of Bath are those of and Ancliff, it would bring a supply 
the great free-stone rock, which of water into the canal, which no 
break out ail round Landsdown, at miller could claim, because it no 
Cold Ashton, round Little Salisbury, where issues in the form of springs, 
and, Bannerdown, at Coldhorn, under nor is any where visible either on the 
Kings-down and Farley-down, and surface or in wells. 
beneath the Cottage-crescent, round — The quantity of water which a mo- 
Hampton-down, at Limply-stoke, derate extent of this rock produces, 
South-stoke, Coombe, Mitford, be- may be scen in the numerous springs 
neath Winsley, and in Tirley, in Cla- round Claverton, and, were all these 
verton, and on its down, above the streamlets collected into one, they 
Brass-knocker,and by Coombe-grove. would make a considerable brook. 
Now as from this tiltrating rock, which Such and much greate: is the sup- 
dips south east, one very copious ply which may be obtained from this 
spring issues in Claverton manor rock near Bradford, either to the east 
above the top-level of the canal, the or to the west. ; 
engineer availed himself of this, and The next filtrating rock beneath 
from this derived his principal suppjy the great freestone rock, is the -base 
of water, forthe lower level. Butthose tard freestone. This surrovuds Hamp- 
springs, which issue below the Brass- ton-and Claverton manors, and from 
knocker public house, still continue i', on a bed of blue marl, water issues 
to run down into fissures, and issue’ in tev thousand rills. Springs of this 
beneath the canal, near to the aque- rock “pyear much above the level of 
duct, where they have already done the _ 1, and may be traced near the 
2 9 
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chapel in Holloway, immediately un- 
der Beechen cliff, above Terra Firma 
and Caroline buildings, in the Razor 
mill stream, above Sydney gardens, 
and immediately under the wall of 
Mr. Ward's garden, They appear 
likewise round the eastern hanging 
of the hill, both in Hampton and in 
Claverton manors. These may all 
be tapped above the canal by fort- 
zontal drifts, but, being suffered to 
discharge themselves under the bed 
of the canal, occasion its most dan- 
gerous leaks. 

The lowest filtrating rock is the 
Lyas. ‘This rock appears on a very 
high level in Mr. Tyndal’s park near 
Bristol. Sinking south-east, it sup- 
ports Thelsweston house and Newton 
church. It is found at Hamswel 
house near Tog hill, in the crescent 
fields at Bath, south of Twiverton, 
where it forms a cliff, and at a lower 
level between it and Bath; and it has 
been discovered far beneath the level 
of the river in the pit, which was 
sunk for coal at Bath Easton. In this 


celebrated pit at the depth of seventy 

yards they met with water, and no 

sooner had they penetrated the Lyas 

beds, than it rose up rapidly, and ran 
d, 


over the pit’s mouth, which is much 
above the level of the Kennet and 
Avon canal. They then bored thro’ 
the red ground, and tapped such 
Springs as soon overpowered their 
engines. Were a pit sunk through 
these beds of lyas in the manor of 
Claverton, it is not improbable that 
the same thing would happen there. 
In Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopedia we 
have a very iuteresting account of the 
manner in which Mr. Bevan supplied 
a part of the Grand Junction Canal 
with water. This ingenious artist 
discovered, that on the north side of 
the cha/k summit between Tring and 
Wendover, ditferent water-tight beds 
in the lower chalk held up springs a 
considerable height above the canal, 
and, in order to avail himself of these, 
he began a tunnel in the upper bank 
of the canal near Wendover, which 
he drove about half a mile southward 
to intercept the springs in their de- 
scent But observing that the prin- 
cipal vent of this water was in the 
winter and spring months, when the 
other sources were more than suffi- 
cient for the supply of the canal, he 


placed a strong and water-tight valve 
in the most favourable part of his 
tunnel, which, as soon in the autumn 
as the canal is amply supplied from 
its other feeders, he keeps shut until 
these begin again to slacken in their 
supply. The water in the immense 
lanes of these beds of chalk accumu- 
ate, as in a vast subterranean reser- 
voir, the springs rise to the level to 
which they originally rose, before this 
tunnel was begun, that is, twenty 
feet above the canal, and for many 
weeks after the opening of the valve 
in the beginning of summer they 
pour forth a most surprising stream 
of water into the canal, which other- 
wise would have found a vent miles 
Off in the chalk vallies, or have slowly 
made its way down through the joints 
and fissures in the strata, to springs 
which issue at the bottom of the 
chalk below the level of the canal. 

Had the Grand Junction, like the 
Kennet and Avon canal, been cut to 
the south-east of the chalk hills in- 
stead of being on the north side, as it 
is near Wendover, and had this canal 
been formed in a bed consisting of 
chalk rubble and of flinty gravel, Mr. 
Bevan would have had no need of 
penning up his chalk feeders in the 
autumn, in the winter, and in the 
spring. Of this we can have no 
doubt, when we take a view of that 
immense quantity of water, which 
flows in the thick bed of gravel, far 
beneath the surface, all the way down 
the valley from Crofton, Bedwin, and 
Hungerford, to Kintbury, Newbury, 
and Reading. 

No one, who has not paid particu- 
lar attention to these subjects, is qua- 
litied to form an estimate of their 
immense importance. But, after 
what has been here brought forward, 
every one, I trust, will be convinced, 
that in a commercial country like 
England, whatever can be done to 
promote a cheap and speedy commu- 
nication bet ween its great commercial 
cities, should mect with every pas- 
sible attention. 

Of all the different modes of con- 
veying goods from place to place, 
which in different stages of society 
have been recurred to, the cheapest 
is by water carriage. To transport 
them on men’s shoulders, as — 
savage nations, is both tedious an 
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expensive in the extreme; and tocon- 
vey them on the backs of asses, mules, 
or horses, as in Spain and fortnerly in 
England, is not much to be preferred ; 
sledges are out of question, and I have 
already demonstrated how much, in 
point of cheapness, water carriage is 

referable to turnpike roads. These, 
sr in dispatch have greatly the 
advantage, because canals have not yet 
been brought to that perfection, of 
which they are susceptible. The 
locks are every where single; they 
should be double; and, when not in 
actual use, the one should be always 
full, the other empty, and ready to 
receive the ascending barge. This 
would produce a saving of time, and 
the locks might be so constructed as 
to be emptied in two minutes, At 
present, should the lock be full, the 
ascending barge must, in the first 
place, lose her way, and in the second 
place she must. wait till the lock is 
emptied, and the gate is opened. She 
must then be warped into the lock, 
the lower gates must be closed, and 
the paddles must be let down prepa- 
ratory to raising the upper paddles 
and filling the lock. All these ope- 
rations occasion a loss of time, much 


of which may be saved by having 


double locks. This, however, is not 
the only saving, for they occasionally 
save half the water, which is now 
occasionally lost. Again, the upper 
paddles may be so contrived as with 
safety to fill the lock in half the pre- 
sent time allotted for this purpose. 
The expense to be incurred by this 
improvement is not to be regarded, 
when we consider the value of time. 
Savages set no value upon time ; but 
in proportion as nations become civi- 
lised and advance in commercial ha- 
bits, they learn to set a value on their 
time, for it is every thing to them. 
Within the last sixty years, time, in 
England, is more than doubled in its 
value ; 

When it so happens, that a naviga- 
tion is partly by a canal and partly by 
rivers, steam boats may with advan- 
tage be employed. In America they 
are. now adopted on all their navigable 
rivers. In Scotland they navigate 
between Glasgow and Greenock with 
such expedition, as to travel forty-four 
miles a day. 

By the improvements here recom- 
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mended, it would be possible for a 
packet boat to go from Bristol to 
London in thirty-six hours, and a 
loaded barge might perform this voy- 
age in four days. 

For the security of the canal, in 
districts liable to floods, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be 
waste weirs. ‘These should be suffi- 
ciently numerous and wide in their 
extent. In this respect 1 never yet 
have seen a canal, with which I can 
be satisfied. They should preclude 
all possibility of mischief, without 
either the assistance of flood hatches, 
or the attention of a mortal creature, 
In point of security they cannot be 
too extensive, and the cost of making 
and maintaining them, when security 
is in question, must never be consi- 
dered. To hazard the stoppage of 
trade, and the destruction of the 
canal, merely to save a trifling ex- 
penditure, would be folly in the ex- 
treme. ‘ 

With regard to the tonnage on a 
canal, some attention should be paid 
to the loss of water in the passing of 
the locks. A barge which goes the 
whole length of a canal may possibly 
require no more than two locks of 
water, yet pays tonnage on the whole 
distance; whilst, in the intermediate 
space, a barge in going and returning 
may consume the same quantity of 
water, and pay tonnage for half a 
mile. In this there is a want of 
equity. On rivers, in which water is 
not so valuable, barges pay, not for 
distance, but for lockage. In the 
regulation of its tonnage, every canal 
should attend to this circumstance, in 
order to obtain satisfaction for the 
expenditure of water. 

have already stated, that when a 
canal is finished and well supplied 
with water, the next thing needful is 
attention to its preservation. For 
this purpose a sufficient number of 
labourers, who have been trained to 
canal work, should be established on 
its banks; and for them commodious 
habitations should be provided, that 
they may be always at hand to give 
assistance, whether by day or b 
night, whenever their attendance is 
required. In the choice of situations 
for their hatztations, attention should 
be paid to another requisite in canal 
navigation, which is dispatch, and 
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therefore the habitations should be 
built near to the swivel bridges, in 
order to keep them always open for 
the barges, except when the proprie- 
tor requires them to be hina Want 
of this precaution occasions much de- 
lay in the passage of a barge, because 
the bridges, being exceedingly liable 
to injury and not easily preserved in 
good condition, are frequently so 
shattered as to be opened with diffi- 
culty, and during the operation the 
barge loses her way. 

As it is necessary that stal:/es should 
be previinn for the accommodation 
of the barge horses in the night, these 
should not be near to a pul/ic-house, 
Jest the bargemen should be engaged 
in drinking, and subject their cargoes 
to depredation. To prevent such 
male practices by day, the wharfinger, 
at every wharf, should, on their per- 
mits, precisely mark the time when 
each barge passes by his wharf. This 
check will be effectual. 

One of the most important consi- 
derations remains yet to be brought 
forward. 

When the question was put to 
Brindley, for what purpose the Al- 
mighty had created rivers? he an- 


swered, to supply canals with water. 
If he had likewise said, for natural 
drains to a country and for irrigation, 
his answer would have been com- 


plete. It was clearly his intention to 
say, that rivers are not suited to na- 
vigation in the interior of a country, 
because they are liable to have either 
too much or too little water. The 
same objection is applicable to rivers, 
when they are used for working midds. 
In the present state of our manufac- 
tures, dispatch and certainty are prime 
requisites; but these cannot be at- 
tained by rivers. They are subject to 
want of water in the summer, and to 
a superabundance in the winter. For 
milis and inanufactures therefore the 
createst advantage, which can be de- 
rived from rivers, is to be supplied 
with plenty of water for steam en- 
gines and for navigation ; that they 
may transport their commodities in 
the cheapest manner, with the least 
possible damage, and with the great- 
est possible dispatch. Water may be 
either superabundant or deficient ; 
but steam may be obtained in any 
given quantity, and of any given 


strength; it may be regulated with 
the nicest precision, and it can never 
fail. Were then mills reduced to the 
necessity of using steam, it would be 
greatly for their advantage, and, as they 
would never interfere either with irri- 
gation or with the improvement of ca- 
nals, it would be highly beneficial to 
the community at large. 

With regard to navigation on a ca- 
nal, barge masters must bear in mind 
that, when expedition is not required, 
their heavy barges cannot move too 
slowly; because it is an established 
fact, that the resistance to their pro- 
gress isprecisely as the square of their 
velocity. In agreement with this 
principle it is found, that, on still wa- 
ter, one horse will with ease convey 
one hundred tons ten miles in as 
many hours; but if it should be re- 
quired to convey one hundred tons 
sixty miles in ten hours, there must 
be thirty-six horses; neither would 
these be sufficient, unless all could 
draw in one straight line, and this 
line could coincide with that described 
by the barge. 

Branching off from the principal 
canal, there Should be others for ves- 
sels of twenty or thirty tons to con- 
vey goods from manufacturing towns, 
with which such convection can be 
formed. These should have either 
pound locks, balance locks, or in- 
clined planes, according to the supply 
of water, the nature of the country, 
and the kind of trade. Should this 
be altogether a downward trade, such 
as of coal or limestone, and should 
there be a deficiency of water on the 
summit level, no contrivance can be 
equal to Mr. Fussel's baiance-locks, 
because they carry up to every supe- 
rior pound a quautity of water equal 
to the weight of the commodity 
which is taken down. His machinery 
is very simple, easily constructed, and 
not liable to be out of order. But 
should there be an abundance of. wa- 
ter on the summit Jevel, water-locks 
will certainly be preferable to the 
balance-locks, because they will carry 
up manure with articles of daily use, 
at the same time that they bring down 
corn, coal, and limestone. 

Not having seen the inclined planes, 
which in the north of England form 
a communication between the differ- 
ent levels of their ¢anals, I can say 
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nothing either of the original inven- 
tion of Mr. W. Reynolds, or of the 
improvement made on this by the 
invenious R. Fulton, which has been 
approved of and recommended by 
the Board of Agriculture. 

As to the mode of communication 
between the ditferent levels of canals, 
by means of cradles, inclined planes, 
and rollers, as said to be generally 
practised by the Chinese, we have 
been left wholly in the dark. In the 
great canal which extends more than 
800 miles, to form a communication 
between Canton and Pekin, recourse 
must have been had to various expe- 
dients, which, when occasion offers, 
should, be minutely examined and 
accurately described, for the imita- 
tion of our inland navigation. 

The narrow canal recommended 
by M.. Fuiton for boats carrying four 
tons each, may, with profit, be re- 
sorted to in such situations, as he has 
particularly noticed. His boats are 
twenty feet long, four feet wide, and 
nearly three feet deep. Should any 
caval company be disposed to adopt 
these boats, it is clear that, being 
chained together, they might pass the 
locks of the principal canal; but in 
what manner a string of them can be 
steered, [ am at a loss to say. ; 

Of all the expedients which have 
been had recourse to, for the trans- 
port of vehicles containing three or 
four tons, none is equal to a rail road, 
provided it is either for short distances 
or does not exceed a moderate ascent, 
Even considerable ascents have not 
formed an insuperable barrier to wag- 
gons of three or four tons, as may be 
seen near Leeds, to which coal is 
conveyed from the Huntlett pits three 
miles on a rail road, To accomplish 
this, one of the rails has a rack, and 
the corresponding wheel has teeth. 
Here one steam waggon draws after 
it twenty-five waggons, containing 
100 tons of coal. 

When it so happens, that the de- 
scent is steep and the distance short, 
a double rail road is at present most 
inuse. Here the full waggon, car- 
ying down either stone or coal, 

taws up the rd waggon. 

In addition to these auriliary ca- 


nals and rail roads, all the high ways, 
which either directly or indirectly 
cominunicate with the principal ca- 
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nal, should be made as perfect as pos- 
sible. For this purpose they should 
be brought as nearly as may be to the 
model of the best rail roads. To be 
absolutely perfect a road should be 
level, hard, and smooth, and, although 
these qualities cannot be attained in 
absolute perfection, yet the nearest 
possible approach should be made to 
it. The bigh ways therefore should 
be as Jevel as it is possible to make 
them; they should be repaired with 
the hardest materials which can be 
oviained, and these materials should 
be broken small But in few places 
are such matefials to be procured. 
Even, where they most P eee 
they now begin to fail. 


In consequence of this the survey- 
ors of the high ways are, in many 
districts, obliged to procure such ma- 
terials from a distance, and at a great 
expense. Near the Devizes they send 
twelve miles for flints, and at Bath 
twenty for Hotwel stone.  Fortu- 
nately these materials’ gre conveyed 
to them by water. 

In our statute law it is provided, 
that in clay districts, for want of stone, 
clay sha}] be burnt into bricks for the 
repair of the high ways. Such dis- 
tricts are particularly suited to the 
formation of canals, which, if made, 
would bring hard materials from a 
distance, and yield an extensive out- 
let to their timber, their manufac- 
tures, and their corn. 


Mr. Burnon on the intEenpepD Ime 
PROVEMENTS of the METROPOLIS. 


Mr. Editor, 


T is so long since I have had any 

correspondence with your valua- 
ble Magazine, that you may begin to 
think you will not hear from me 
again: and what then? no great loss 
to be sure. But in a publication 
which consists of scraps, every little 
scrap, if it is not completely contempt- 
ible, serves to fill up and helps to- 
wards the general entertainment of 
the month. It is on this ground only 
that I have any claim to your atten- 
tion; and as you have hitherto been 
pleased to accept my communications 
with readiness, I have some hope the 
present may not be thought unwor- 
thy of your notice. 
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Having read with patient attention 
your successive insertions of Mr. 
Nash’s gigantic scheme for the alte- 
ration oft ne western part of the me- 
tropolis, I have to request you will 
Insert a few remarks on a project 
which goes to make such a consider- 
able change of property, and seeming- 
ly without producing any good effect, 
but to please a certain great man, 
who is ever craving for novelty. In 
the first place, let me remark, that 
Mr. Nash very properly calls the in- 
tended scene of improvement, Mary- 
le-bone Park, and not, as many con- 
ceited milliners and mantua-makers 
christen every thing in their trade 
after something new, the Regent's 
Park, or the Regency Park. The 
name of Mary-le-bone Park is at 
least as old as the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and I know not why it should 
be changed: let it therefore be called 
as it has been called for at least three 
hundred years, and let us not give 
way to any conceited novelties. ‘The 
idea of covering this beautiful and 
salubrious portion of ground with 
buildings was, it seems, determined 
on before Mr. Nash was consulted : 
all he had to do, was to lay it out ina 
mode the most advantageous to the 
erown, and the most beautiful for the 

~~ 
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eye of the public; but had any wiser 
man been first consulted as to the 
peopeey of so covering this ground 
with buildings, either in consideration 
of the health or convenience of the 
metropolis, I trust it would have been 
determined that both these objects 
were more fully attained by suffering 
Mary-le-bone Park to remain in its 
former state, than by any other that 
could possibly be devised. As to im- 
proving the revenue of the crown, 
that, considered only as the revenue 
of an individual, ought in all instances 
to give way to the public good; and 
how could the public, that 1s the peo- 
ple at large, (I do not mean my Jord 
this, that, or t’other) be more usefully 
considered than by giving them plenty 
of good milk, plenty of fresh air, and 
plenty of open ground to walk upon? 
—Let any man answer me who has 
been accustomed to enjoy the rural 
walks, the rus in urbe between Tot- 
tenham-court-road and Primrose-bill, 
between London and Highgate. 


I remain, &c. 
W. Burpow. 


Hartford, near Morpeth, 
Sept. 5, 1813. 


[To be continued.} 
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An Act to explain and amend an 
Act, passed in the Seventh and 
Eighth Years of King Witu1aM, 
as far as relates to the SPLITTING 
and DIVIDING the INTEREST in 
Houses and Lanps among several 
Persons, to enable them to Vote 
at Erections of Members to 
serve in PARLIAMENT. 


Vy HEREAS, bythe 7th Will. ITT. 

c. 25. it is ordained, ‘* that all 
conveyances of any messuages, lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, in any 
county, city, borough, town corpo- 
rate, port, or place, in order to mul- 
tiply voices, or to split and divide the 
ioterest in an ouses or lands 
amongst several persons, to enable 
them to vote at elections of members 
to serve in parliament, shall be void 
and of none effect ;” but doubts hav- 
ing been entertained whether devises 


by will made in such cases, and for 
such purposes, are within the intent 
and meaning of the said act, it is pro- 
vided by the 53d Geo. III. chap. 49, 
sect. 1, that all devises by will made 
in such cases, and for such purposes, 
as by the said act are described, shal] 
be taken to be conveyances within 
its true intent and meaning ; provided 
that this act shall not revoke or defeat 
any part of any will, in which is 
comprised any devise or devises, 
which is or are hereby declared void, 
other than or beyond the devise or 
devises made void by this act. 

But by section 2, Nothing herein 
declared shall extend to or affect 
any devise made by any testator or 
testatrix, whose death took place 
twenty years before the passing of this 


act. 
By the 152d chapter of the same 
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sessions, the 51st Geo. III. chap. 126, hustings and poll-clerks, so far as re- 


made to explain and amend the laws gards the City 


of Westminster, is 


touching the elections of knights of continued till the 1st day of January 


the shire to serve in parliament for 
England, respecting the expenses of 


1819. 
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[ Continued-from p. i04.)} 
CLIMATE. 

ee temperature of the atmos- 

phere, except perhaps so far as 
the influence of the London fires ex- 
tend, is nearly the same through the 
whole county, there being no situa- 
tion so much elevated as to produce 
the cold and thin air that we find in 
mountainous countries. __ 

In general, it is healthy, owing to 
the greater part of the soil being za- 
turally dry; and the more moist 
situations being well drained, are con- 
sequently free from those unhealthy 
vapours which usually arise from 
stagnant waters. 

The fires of London, in which are 
consumed upwards of 800,000 chal- 
dron of coals annually, have a sensible 
effect on the climate in its neighbour- 
hood, by drying and warming the 
atmospherical air; which, being thus 
rarefied by heat, constantly passes up- 
wards, and makes way for a fresh 
supply to come in from every side. 

The more stationary winds are from 
the south-west and the north-east: 
all others are variable and unsettled. 
Those from the south-west are sup- 
posed to blow nearly 6-12ths of the 
year, and those from the north-east 
about 5-12ths. The varying winds 
blow from all the other points of the 
compass about the other 1-12th. The 
winds seldom blow with so mach 
force ia this district, as to shake the 
grain out of the ripe ears of the stand- 


—— . 
he greatest falls of rain come frotn 
afew points west of the south, and 
are of the longest continuance when 
the wind has passed through the east 
tothe south. .. 

In the spring months, the damp on 
low ground is sometimes congealed by 


cold, when there is no such appear- 
ance on the hills, and thereby some 
of the young shoots of the more ten- 
der shrubs and plants are destroyed 
in the former situation, when no in- 
Usiversat Maa. Vor. XX. 


though this phenomenon_ probably 
happens less feqacatly in Middlesex 
than in such counties as abound more 
with hill and dale. 

So great has been the extremes of 
heat and cold, at some particular 
times, that on the 16th July 1793, the 
thermometer rose as high as 83°43", 
and on the 24th January 1795, it fell 
down to 6 degrees below O; though 
this, perhaps, is the greatest difference 
in respect of climate ever observed 
in this county; happily, however, it 
never continues more than a day or 
two at such extremes. 

The salubrity of any district is af- 
fected in a considerable degree by the 
state of the soil, and shape of the 
surface of such district; and hence 
it follows, that the hatural clirnate of 
most countries may be improved, by 
using such means as are calculated to 
procure an equable degree of shelter, 
dryness and moisture ; all which may 
be effected in bleak, dry, and com- 
paratively ren situations, by di- 
viding them into small enclosures 
with broad hedge-rows and planta- 
tions, in belts of several yards wide ; 
and in low flat situations, by draining 
off the stagnant water, by enlarging 
the enclosures, thinning and clipping 
the hedge-rows; in some instarices, by 
grubbing up not only these hedge- 
rows, but also copses, woods, and ~ 
plantations, thus removing every ob- 
struction to a free circulation of air. 
This will absorb and carry off the re- 
dundant moisture, and consequently 
render the climate salubrious and 
comfortable. 

Indeed too much attention cannet 
possibly be paid, in cases of making 
enclosures and plantations, to the 
important articles of drainage and 





* Tlie thermometer rose to 88°4.on 


‘the 21st July 1797, at which height it 


continued for two or three hours, and 
on the 24th it was at 84° for near half 
an hour.—J. M. 

2B 
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shelter, and also to the nature and 
situation of the soil; as by a proper 
regard to these objects, not only the 
healthiness of the climate, with re- 
spect to animals, will be promoted, 
but the fruitfulness of the soil will be 
increased in a degree not otherwise to 
be expected. 

For additional observations on cli- 
mate, see pages 101 and 102. 

SOIL. 

The following observations are 
offered in a very general way. To 
delineate the variety of soils, so as 
accurately to draw the Jines between 
them, would require much more time 
to investigate every part of the county, 
than can be expected in a work of 
this kind. 

A surface of perfect sand, clean 
cane’ or pure clay, is not now to be 
ound in any part of the county. The 
top soil has every where been ame- 
liorated, by the operation of the ele- 
ments, by manure, and cultivation; 
these powerful agents have made the 
surface of all the lands in this county 
assume, more or less, the appearance 
of loam*. 





* The following account of the soil 
and fertility of Middlesex, extracted 
from Norden’s Speculum Britanie, 
written in the reign of Queen Eliza- 

th), may amuse the reader, who 
wishes to compare ancient with mo- 
dern times. 

* The soil of Middlesex is excelleat 
fat and fertile, and full of profite: it 
yeeldeth corne and graine, not onlie 
in abundance, but most excellent good 
wheate, especially about Heston, which 
place may be called Granarium tritici 
regalis, for the singularitie of the 
corne. The vaine of this especiall 
corn seemeth to extend from Heston 
to Harow on the Hill, between which, 
as in the midway, is Periva/e, more 
truly Purivale, &c. &c. Yet doth not 
this so fruitful sovyle yeeld comfort to 
the wayfairing man in the winter time, 
by reason of the claiesh nature of the 
soyle: which, after it hath tasted the 
autumne showers, waxeth both dyrtie 
and deep: but unto the countrie 
swaine, it isa sweet and pleasant gar- 
den, in regard to his hope of future 
profite, for 

The deep and dirtie loathsome soyle 

Yeelds golden gaine to paueful toyle. 
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Sand and Gravel.— Hampstead-hill 
consists of eight or ten feet of yellow 
iron-stained sand, with some loam 
and rounded flints, on a pure white 
sand of many more feet. The sur. 
face is covered with furze, except 
where the ground is dug. 

The summits of most of the high- 
est hills in the county consist of sand 
and gravel, though frequently inter. 
mixed with loam. I observed in some 
old enclosures, and on Enfield-chase 
in various places, that when the gra- 
vel is near the top, a full crop of yel- 
Iow blossomed broom covers the 
ground, if in a state of grass; and 
when ploughed, an equally full cro 
of sorrel. The acidity of the soi, 
which produces these plants, might 
be corrected by dressing the land with 
lime, chalk, shells, or marl. 

Leamy Sand,*—Or dry turnip and 
barley Jand, will inckade all that por. 
tion of the county lying between the 
road leading from Hounslow to Coin- 
brook, on the north, and the river 
Thames on the south, containing in 
depth from one foot to three (though 
for the most part from eighteen inches 
to two feet), on the gravel of small 
flints, six, eight, or ten feet in thick- 
ness, and under the gravel isa leaden 
coloured tenacious earth, used by 
tile-makers, of great depth. 

On the east side of the county, the 
whole way from Tottenham to En- 
field-wash, the superstratum is of the 
same light nature; of from six inches 
to two feet in depth, on a gravel of 
small flints, which can only be du 
for the repairing of roads to the dep 
of from two feet to five, owing to its 
then putting on the appearance of a 
quicksand, so filled with water as to 
prevent all deeper digging. This is 
occasioned by the compact leaden- 
coloured subsoil before mentioned, 
which prevents the rain-water subsi- 
ding to any greater depth. 





* The industrious and paineful bus- 
bandman will refuse a pallace, to 
droyle in these golden puddles.’ 

The wheat of Heston was so famous, 
that Queen Elizabeth, as is reported, 
had the most part of her provision 
from that place, for manchet for her 
Highness’s own diet. 

* The basis, or greater part of this 
soil, is supposed to be sand.—J. M. 
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Sandy Loam*—Will include all 
the land between the Colnbrook and 
Uxbridge roads, on the west side of 
Hanwell.and Hounslow, of from 
eighteen inches to upwards of five 
feet in depth, on six or eight feet of 
the gravel of flints on a subsoil of 
impervious leaden-coloured earth.— 
Of this description is the south side 
of the: parish of Harefield, and the 
arishes of Twickenham, Isleworth, 
Jaling, Chiswick , Kensington, Fal- 
hamt Brompton, and Chelsea: at 
several of the la'ter places the soil has 
been most highly enriched by culti- 
vation and manure. 

Strong Loam.—All the land from 
Ryslip and Ickenham, on the west, 
to Greenford, Apperton and Harrow, 
on the east, and between Pinner on 
the north, and Northcote on the south, 
is composed of strong loam. The 
re about South Mims is also of this 
sind. 

Thelevel between Islington, Hamp- 
stead, and Hornsey, is a strong but 
very productive loam. 

oamy Clay.§—Such is the north 
aspect of a hill between Uxbridge- 
common and Harefield, the land 
north-west of Ryslip, the greater part 
of Hanger-hill, a wood near the east 
end of Hillingdon-heath, and the 
land between the river Brent and 
Hampstead, on the Hendon road. 
The meadows on the north-west side 
ef Hendon church, towards Page- 
street, are of nearly the like kind: 
much of this parish, indeed, is of a 
clayey nature, yet there are patches 
of sand, and more of gravel. From 
Nightingale-hall, by Colney-hatch, to 





* The soi] is supposed to contain a 
less proportion of sand than the last. 
1. 


—J. 1 


+ The soil of Chiswick, is from a 
strong to a tender orsandy loam ; and 
from a rich and fertile, to a white and 
sharp sand and gravel.—P. F. 

t The district of Fulham, consists 
of alight black and fertile soil —P. F. 

The lands round Hammondsworth, 
consist of a light loam and gravel.— 
P.F. 


§ This soil is generally called clay, 
and so is the leaden coloured imper- 
ee beforg repeatedly men- 
ioned. 


Whetstone, the land is of a loamy 
clay, mixed with pebbles of flints ; 
and from Potter’s-bar, for about two 
miles towards South Mims, the soi} 
isthe same. The north side of High- 
wood-hill has a thin skin of loamy 
clay on a subsoil of yellow clay ; and 
in many of these places, the subsoil is 
a yellow clay, but all the varieties 
abound with rounded flints, ; 

I have not met with any of this 
land on the borders of rivers in Mid- 
dlesex, nor much on any level low 
ground, nor on the tops of the high- 
est, but generally on the tops of the 
lower hills, and on the sides of all. 
All the hollows, bowls and chinks, 
are filled with gravel, as nuts may be 
contained in a basin. This is parti- 
cularly visible in soils that have been 
but little or not at all cultivated, as 
Enfield-chase ; and it is a most unpro- 
mising circumstance to the cultivator 
of such an obdurate and variable soil, 

Clay.—The most adhesive and un- 
grateful soil known; very different 
from marsh land; the deposit of wae 
ter. Every other upland soil contri- 
butes some of its richest particles to- 
wards the formation of marsh land in 
low situations; but clay scarcely any, 
and it suffers even animal matter to 
be washed from its surface. 

It is no wonder there should be such 
a diversity of opinion respecting the 
management of clayey soils, when 
opinions upon the nature of clay are 
so very discordant. Many of our 
writers on agriculture, indeed, err'so 
greatly, as to call the most highly en- 
riched sediment, or deposit of large 
rivers, by the name of clay. Others 
have denominated the balf-dissolved 
chalky marl of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, by the same name, and 
hence they have attributed great fers 
tility to clay, a quality which I have 
never found real clay to possess. How, 
indeed, can a soil that is naturally 
tough, gluey, and sticking to every 
thing brought in contact with it, while 
wet ; and assuming a stony hardness 
when dry, possibly be deemed pro- 
lific ? Its pores seem to be shut up or 
closed in wet weather; and in oF 
summers, it appears to be equally ill 


calculated to permit the free and easy 

growth of vegetable roots. It is cere 

tain, that corn, grasses and herbs, root 

iy into it, The ploughing it 
2B2 
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up (where it lies so near the surface as 
to be accessible to the plough), is in- 
jurious to the surface soil and future 
crops. In Middlesex, it is called 
* ploughing up poison.’ 

Fi betiets Uleess bee clay, the 
snow white clay of Cornwall, and 
the clay used in making the Stafford- 
shire ware, are equally enemies to 
vegetation. 

Peat.—The moors near the river 
Coln, the whole distance from Rick- 
mdnsworth to Stains, consist princi- 
pally of peat, on a substrata of the 
gravel of flints, which every here 
and there shows itself at the surface ; 
peat has also been found on the bor- 
ders of the river Lea, and in the Jsle 
of Dogs. 

Marsh Land.—The deposit of still 
water, is a peculiarly rich loam; very 
different from the loam of uplands, 
and equally so from clay. Itabounds 
with the richest parts of every soil, 
and of animaland vegetable substances 
which have been dissolved and wash- 
ed from all the higher grounds, vil- 
lages, towns, and cities. The Isle of 
Dogs, which contains near 1000 acres ; 
most, or all, of the land on the flat 
borders of the rivers Lea and Coln; 
some inconsiderable quantity of land 
on the sides of the Brent; the small 
islands in the river Thames, and many 
pieces of land. situate in the various 
nooks and windings of that river, 
come under this description, 


SURFACE. 


This county, from its gentle waving 
surface, is particularly suited to the 
ac purposes of agriculture: it 

ing sufficiently sloping to secure a 
proper drainage, and at the same time 
without thoseabrupt elevations, which 
in some places so much increase the 
labour and expense of tillage; and 
from its being entirely free from large 
stones, those powerful enemies to 
the free operations of the plough. 


It is true, it can no where make 
pretensions to what is called the pic- 
turesque: no rugged woody moun- 
tains, nor craggy ivy-bound rocks, 
here present themselves to intercept 
the traveller on his way, or to captivate 
the fancy of the painter; but the 
more chaste, beautiful, and orna- 
mented scenes, may be found in many 

rts of the county. The inequa- 
ities of the surface which we meet 
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with in this district contribute to 
health, ornament and beauty, Here 
are not many dingy heaths, nor som. 
bre-coloured woods, to offend the 
sight in the gay season of May; but 
shady groves, diversified plantations, 
and meandering rivers. Numerous 
villas, ornamented grounds, lawns, 
and medallions of beautifully flower- 
ing shrubs, almost every where pre- 
sent themselves to the view of the 
traveller; which, together with the 
great number of lofty spires, and gay 
carriages, cannot fail to remind him 
of being in the vicinity of a metro- 
polis which may very justly be called 
the centre of commerce, wealth, and 
fashion. ; 

Having thus attempted to give a 

eneral idea of the face of the county, 

shall now proceed more particularly 
. describe the varieties in the surface 
of it. 

The north border of the county is 
high ground, and, by the shelter it af- 
fords, adds considerably to the fruit- 
fulness of the other parts. 

The principal hills are Highwood 
and Hendon; the hill at Barnet; 
another between that place and Els- 
tree ; also Brockley hill, which, toge- 
ther with Highgate and Hampstead 
hills, are the highest in the county. 
Their summits are nearly of the same 
level, which is about four hundred 
feet above the level of the tide’. 

The soil on the north side of all 
these hills, is evidently more chilled, 
and less productive, than on the south 
side. 

From Norwood to ne for a 
length of six miles on the Uxbridge 
canal, the surface is eighty-five feet 
above low-water mark at Brentford- 





* [ think Hampstead is a little high- 
er than Highgate, and as it is consi- 
derably higher than Harrow, and most 
other ground in the county, I shall 
estimate its apparent height in the 
following manner, viz, as nearas I can 
judge by the eye, it is a small matter 
higher than the top of St. Paul's cross; 
therefore, suppose St. Paul’s church- 
yard to be above the tide 30 feet; the 
height of St. Paul's is said to be $40 
feet ; and I think Hampstead is higher 
by about 30 feet, which several di- 
mevsions make Hampstead to be above 
the level of the tide 400 feet, as I have 
stated.—J. M. 
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bridge; at Uxbridge it is ninety-six 
feet ; and in the meadows near Hare- 
field it is one hundred and seven feet 
above the said mark. 

All the land to the south of the 
road passing from Brentford through 
Hounslow to Longford, is so nearly 
level, as to have no more than a pro- 
per drainage, and much the greater 
part of it is less than ten feet above 
the surface of the river ‘Lhames at 
Stains-bridge, and not more than 
from three to five feet above the level 
of the rivulets flowing through this 
district. 

From Stains, through Ashford and 
Hanworth commons, to Twicken- 
ham, a distance of seven miles and a 
half, is a perfect level, and generally 
of from ten to twenty feet above the 
surface of the river Thames. 

Hadley is a village consisting of 
smali genteel houses, on high ground 
for this county; the land composed 
of aloamy gravel of flints; and on 
that side next the common, it has a 
charming view down the vale over 
East Barnet tothe river Thames. This 
place affords one of the many proofs 
round London, that even a very poor 
soil on a hill, is more valuable than the 
richest soil in a low situation; for 
this hill is naturally of the first de- 
scription, but owing to its elevation, 
and overlooking some more fruitful 
and pleasant vales, it has acquired an 
higher value than the mast productive 
v re The same observation applies 
to Hampstead, Highgate, and many 
of the high grounds in this country. 

Round the one mile stone on the 
Kingsland road, the surface is lower- 
ed from four to ten feet (average five) 
by the earth paving been dug and 
manufactured into bricks, over an 
extent of 1000 acres or more; and 
except where the owners of the soil 
have been negligent of their interest, 
and where the works are now carry- 
ing on, it has been levelled, ploughed, 
and laid down to grass, It is suffi- 
ciently dry, and by the aid of town 
manure, is restored again into excel- 
lent grass land*, previously haviag 





* The following observations were 
received in a letter from Colonel 
Clitherow.—‘“‘ It may not be amiss to 
call your attention to the valuable ar- 
ticle of brick earth. It has appeared 
to me, when the soil has been carried 
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yielded to the community, through 
the medium of the brick-makers, up- 
wards of 4000/. an acre}, on an ave- 
rage of the whole level ; but there are 
a few acres of choice mar! earth, which 
have produced, through the same 
medium, 20,000/. per acre. 





away, the greatest attention should be 
paid to the manuring and cultivation 
of the fields so dug: the ease with 
which manure is procured from Lon- 
don, would very soon replace the da- 
mage arising from removing the soil. 
It does not appear that sufficient at- 
tention is paid to the quality of the 
manure, neither does it appear that 
the lands are properly drained. The 
brick earth itself is so valuable an ar- 
ticle, it seems to engross the ideas of 
the proprietor, without considering 
the quickest method of recovering the 
soil.”"—James Clitherow. 

There is generally a difficulty in 
getting the brick-makers and gravel- 
diggers to level the mounds occasioned 
by their works, and in leaving the soil 
dry; ina very few instances, indeed, 
they have even sunk the surface so 
much, as to occasion ponds of small 
extent. The best remedy for this, 
and other matters of a like nature, 
would be, for the owner of the soil, or 
his agent, to make the most especial 
agreements or leases; and afterwards 
to give such attention as would secure 
the covenants being duly executed, 
[It would promote this end, to sell the 
earth at per thousand on the bricks, to 
be regulated by the quality of the soil. 


+ Four million of bricks, at 25s. 
is ee ee 
Deduct for brease,. .. .. 2.222 21000 


Produce of brick earth, ... .4000 


¢ Three feet surface, three millions 
At 25S. 18 2 .ccccece ccc es och S750 
Three feet of second malms, at 
40s. is eee ee ee ee ee ee O82 8 ee te .6000 
Four feet of washed malins, at 60s. 
is eee rere ee ees ee eses cece 12,000 
21,750 
Deduct for brease, &¢. ......1750 


_ 

Produce of the brick earth £20,000 

At the price of bricks in 1802, these 

several sums would be one half, or 50 
per cent. more=—=J. M. 
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The bricks called grey stocks, were 
sold in 1802 at 40s. per thousand; 
place bricks at 30s.; second marl 
stocks at 60s.; the best washed marl 
stocks at 80s. These prices include 
6s. per thousand for carriage. 

About twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, the sum usually paid by the 
brick-maker to the owner of the soil 
for an acre of brick earth, was 100/. 
But the price of this, like other things, 
is much advanced, and it is now from 
300/. to 500/. per acre. The better 
way seems to be, for the proprietor to 
receive from one shilling to half-a- 
crown per thousand on the number 
of bricks, and, after the earth is com- 
pletely manufactured and carried away 
to have the ground left in a level state, 
fit for the reception of manure and 
grass-seeds. 

Every four perches superficial, at 
four feet deep, affords brick earth 
sufficient to make 100,000 bricks. 
Four perches are one-fortieth part of 
an acre; therefore multiplying 100, 
000 by 40, gives the number of bricks 
in apacre, namely four millions: that 
is, One acre, at four feet deep, pro- 
duces four millions; consequently, 
every foot in depth of the proper 
soil, is capable of supplying a million 
bricks. 

In case the owner of the ground 
should bargain with the brick-maker 
to receive Is. for every thousand 
bricks, that would be equivalent to 
50l. for every foot in depth, which 
might be ascertained by the number 
of feet which the brick-maker lowers 
the surface, or more accurately by 
the excisemen’s books. 

The brick-maker pays in labour, for 
digging the earth in autumn and win- 
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ter, about 40s. per hundred thousand, 
that is per thousand, nearly £.00 5 
Sviling and turning 30s. per 
ditto, or per 1000 004 
Moulding and stacking, per 
1000, 050 
Setting and burning, per ditto, O 2 0 
Skintling, per ditto, 
Loading the carts, and keeping 
the accounts of sales, 2s. toO 2 6 
Brease, ashes, sand. straw, 
barrows, and other imple- 
ments, 
Gratuities, beer, &c 


Excise tax, 
Suppose the clay or earth to 


And every expense per thousand 
will be £.170 


In May 1805, place bricks sold in 
the clamp at 29s. per thousand, and 
grey stocks at 38s. 

The brick-fields lie close to the 
town, where manure is to be had in 
any quantity ; and as the carriage costs 
but little, they are repeatedly dressed, 
by which means they soon recover 
their former fertility. There are ma- 
ny who object to such a manufacture 
being suftered in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, ccnsidering it offen- 
sive and unwholesome. On the other 
hand, it is contended that fire is a 
great purifier of the atmosphere ; and 
that in close and hot weather, a num- 
ber of brick-kilns near London is of 
real use to the health of the inhabit- 
ants, by promoting a circulation of 
air. 

[To be concluded.} 
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Account of GoTrensurGcH, its 
PoputaTion, Dinnegs, Houses, 
Currency, He. Se. 


{From Thomson’s Travels in Sweden.] 


OTTENBURGH is entitled to 

the name of a magnificent city. 

Tt consists of a long wide street, called 
Stora Hamna Gatan, (Great Harbour- 
street). The houses on each side of 
this street are three stories high, built 
of stone or brick, and covered with 


white plaster. The windows are 
Jarge, and all of them are folding 
windows, after the French fashion. 
No sashes are to be seen in Sweden. 
—The roofs are mostly flat and con- 
cealed. The houses are all large, and 
some of them are decorated with pil- 
lars. Along the middle of this street 
runs a canal, which is crossed at cer- 
tain places by wooden bridges. There 
are two of these bridges which are 
built for the convenience of carriages, 
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and are decorated with wooden figures 
of lions and men in armour. The 
other bridges are ree for foot passen- 
gers. This principal street is crossed 
at right angles by three or four other 
streets, through some of which the 
canal also runs. The principal of 
these are distinguished by the names 
of Nord Hamna Gatan and Soedra 
Hamna Gatan (North Harbour-street 
and South Harbour-street). Parallel 
to Stora Hamna Gatan, both on the 
north and south, there run other 
streets which are much narrower and 
not nearly so magnificent. Towards 
the west end of the town there isa 
hill about 100 feet in height, up 
which some streets ran. On the east 
side there is a marsh, which must be 
very disagreeable in summer, though 
it may have ils conveniences in win- 
ter. The streets are all paved with 
round stoves; but there is no foot- 

th for passengers either in Gotten- 

argh or in any other town in Sweden. 
Indeed the scarcity of flag-stones ‘in 
that country is a sufficient apology for 
this omission. Ina church at present. 
building in Gottenburgh, and which 
will be a very magnificent one, the 
stones for the pillars and other orna- 
mental parts, and indeed for the 
whole front, have been brought from 
Scotland at a very considerable ex- 


nse. 

Gottenburgh having been twice 
burnt down within these ten years, a 
law has been passed prohibiting the 
building of any more wooden houses. 
This law has contributed considerably 
to the embellishment of the city.— 
Gottenburgh is the seat of a Swedish 


bishop. he town contains two 
Swedish churches and a German 
church, and formerly it contained an 
English church. Ido not know whe- 
ther it exists at present. 

Gottenburg is perhaps the most 
thriving town in Sweden, owing in a 
great measure to the present state of 
communication between Great Britain 
and the continent. It serves as a 
kind of intermediate link, and of 
course has become a depot of British 
and continental goods. Great profits 
have resulted to the Gottenburgh 
merchants, and the wealth which 
they have acquired is sufficiently ap- 
parent in their mode of living. 

Jn the year 1791, 1 am told, the 


population of Gottenburg was about 
15,000. In 1804 it was 17,760, in 
1811 it was 24,858. This is not 
equal to the rate of the increase of 
some towns in Britain, during the 
same period, as London, Manchester, 
Liverpoo], Glasgow, and some others ; 
but it is nevertheless very consider- 
able. As very correct registers of 
births and deaths are kept in Sweden, 
the population is known with more 
accuracy than in most other coun- 
tries. J was at some pains to procure 
these documents all over the country, 
and therefore have it in my power to 
state the population of all the Swedish 
towns, and of the whole kingdom, 
with considerable —s 
Gottenburg lies upon the banks of 
the Gotha, which I conceive to be 
the largest river in Sweden. It comes 
from the lake Wennern, at the dis- 
tance of about fifty English miles 
north. About ten miles from Got-. 
tenburg it divides into three branches, 
two of which speedily unite, inclosing 
a rock upon which stands an old fort 
called Bobus, intended to defend the 
city from the incursions of the Nor- 
wegians. The two branches of the 
Gotha inclose a pretty large island 
called Hisingen, and fall separately 
into the sea. Gottenburg lies upon 
the most easterly of these branches. 
This city cannot boast of any great 
antiquity. Gustavus Vasa built a town 
called Lodese, and endowed it with 
such privileges as soon rendered it the 
reat emporium of the north.— 
Charles IX, when Duke of Gothland, 
in 1604, laid the foundation of a new 
town in the island of Hisingen, at no 
great distance from Lodese, and called 
it Gottenburg out of compliment to 
his dutchy. When he mounted the 
throne he granted this place many 
privileges, established in it a trading 
company, and placed there a number 
of British troops. He granted to the 
Calvinists the free exercise of their 
religion, and rendered bis new town, 
next to Stockholm, the most flourish- 
ing in the kingdom. Being burnt by 
the Danes in 1611, it was rebuilt by 
Gustavus Adolphus, on its present 
site; and its privileges being con- 
firmed and enlarged, it soon reco- 
vered its former thriving state. 
Gottenburg is regularly fortified 
with a ditch and wall; but is not in 
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a state to make any resistance. When 
the Danes suddenly attacked the 
Swedes in 1788, under the pretence 
of assisting their allies the Russians, 
with whom Gustavus III. was at war, 
they marched suddenly towards this 
city. Gustavus III. was at that time 
in a state of great distress. He had 
gone to Dalecarlia to solicit the as- 
sistance of the warlike peasants of 
that country, and having mounted 
the stone from which Gustavus Vasa 
had addressed them, harangued them 
with such effect, that they agreed to 
march in a body against the Russians. 
Hearing of the march of the Danes, 
he hastened with the utmost rapidity 
to Gottenburg, and animated the in- 
habitants to defend their city. . The 
Danes had taken possession of the 
fort of Bohus, and summoned the 
Gottenburgers to surrender. They 
were not a little surprised when they 
understood that the king was present 
in person, and that he meant to de- 
fend the place to the last extremity. 
Fortunately, Mr. Elliot, the British 
ambassador at the court of Denmark, 
prevailed on him to accept of the me- 
diation of Britain, Prussia, and Hol- 
land, and succeeded in stopping the 
career of the Danes. 

The principal merchants in Got- 
tenburg are Scotchmen. In conse- 
quence of letters of introduction 
which we carried to several of them, 
we experienced from that liberal and 
respectable body a profusion of kind- 
ness and politeness which it was im- 
possible to surpass, and which it 
would be very difficult to equal. 
The want of inns, and our ignorance 
of the Swedish language, would have 
made it very difficult for us to have 
procured dinner while we stayed at 
Gottenburg, but this difficulty was 
obviated by the merchants, with one 
or other of whom we dined every 
day during our stay in that city. The 
entertainments which they gave were 
in the Swedish style, and possessed a 
degree of splendour at which I was 
not a little surprised. As the mode 
of dining in Sweden is very different 
from the mode followed in Great 
Britain, I shall give a general descrip- 
tion of a dinner, that my readers may 
form some notion to themselves of 
the customs of that couutry. 

The houses in Sweden are fitted up 
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with great magnificence. The public 
rooms are usually on the first floor, 
and vary from three to seven, or 
more, according to the size of the 
house and the wealth of its master. 
These rooms always open into each 
other, and constitute a very elegant 
suite of apartments. The furniture, 
though very handsome, is not similar 
to ours. You seldom see mahogany 
chairs; they are usually of birch or of 
some other wood painted. As the 
table cloth is never removed, they 
have no occasion for our fine maho- 
gany tables, and as the dishes are 
brought in one by one, and the des- 
sert and wine put upon the table be- 
fore the company sit down, they have 
but little occasion for a sideboard. 
Accordingly, except in the house of 
Mr. Lorent, who had a very splendid 
sideboard made in London, I do not 
recollect to liave seen one in Sweden, 
even in the houses of men of the first 
rank. The rooms are not provided 
with bells. This I am told is owing 
to the extreme cheapness of servants 
in Sweden, which enabled every per- 
son to keep such a number as ren- 
dered beils unnecessary. This rea- 
son, which I do not consider as a 
very good one, exists not at present, 
for since the loss of Finland the 
wages of servants have considerably 
increased. Bells, therefore, might 
now be introduced with the greatest 
egy and to a foreigner, from 

ritain at least, they would constitute 
a great convenience. I have some- 
times been obliged to go three times 
to the kitchen during the course of 
my breakfast, to ask for things that 
had been neglected or forgotten by 
the servants. 

The Swedes are fond of great par- 
ties. I have more than once sat 
down to table with nearly fifty peo- 
ple in a private house. The hour of 
dinner 1s iwo o'clock. After the 
company are assembled they are 
shewn into a room adjoining the 
dining-room. In the middle of this 
room there is a round table covered 
with a table-cloth, upon which are 
placed bread, cheese, butter, and 
corn-brandy. Every person eats a 
morsel of bread and cheese and but- 
ter, and drinks a dram of brandy, by 
way of exciting the appetite for din- 
ner. There are usually two kinds of 
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bread; namely, «wheat-bread baked 
into a kind of small rolls, for I never 
saw any loaves in Sweden; and rye, 
which is usually baked in thin cakes, 
and is known in Sweden dy the 
name of nickebroed. It is very pala- 
table, bat reques good teeth to 
chew it. 

After this whet, the company are 
shown into the dining-room, and take 
their seats round the table. The first 
dish brought in is salmagundy, salt 
fish, a mixture pf salmon and rice, 
sausages, or some such strong sea-: 
soned article, to give an additidnal 
whet to the appetite. It is handed 
round the table, and every person 
helps himself in succession to as 
much of it as he chooses. The oext 
dish is commonly roasted or stewed 
mutton, with bacon ham. These 
articles are carved by some individual 
at table, most commonly the master 
of the house, and the carved pieces 
being heaped upon a plate are carried 
round the company like the first dish. 
The Swedes like the French eat of 
every thing that is presented at table. 
The third dish is usually soup, then 
fowls, then fish (generally salmon, 
pike, or streamlings), then pudding, 
then the dessert, which consists of a 
great profusion of sweet-meats, in the 


preparation of which the inhabitants 


of Gottenburg excel. Each of these 
dishes is handed about in succession. 
The vegetables, consisting of pota- 
toes, carrots, turnips, cauliflowers, 
greens, &c. are handed about in the 
same way. During the whole time 
of dinner a great deal of wine is 
drunk by the company. -The wines 
are claret, port, sherry, and madeira. 
What they call claret at Gottenburg 
does not seem to be Bourdeaux wine. 
It is a French wine with a taste inter- 
mediate between claret and port. At 
Stockholm I drank occasionally true 
claret; but scarcely in any other part 
of Sweden. As all the wine used in 
Sweden is imported from Great Bri- 
tain, our wine merchants can proba- 
bly explain this circumstance, though 
I cannot. 

The Swedes employ the same ar- 
ticles for seasoning their food as we 
do, salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, 
&c. I was struck with one peculi- 
arity which I had never seen before: 
they always mix together mustard 
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and sugar ;. I-had the curiosity to try 
this mixture, and found it not bad. 
The dinner usually lasts about two 
hours. Ona signal given the com- 
pany all rise together, bow with much 
solemnity towards the table, or ra- 
ther towards each other, and then ade 
journ into the drawing-room. Here 
a cup of coffee is served up immedi- 
ately to every individual. It is but’ 
doing the Swedes justice to say, that 
their coffee is excellent, greatly pre- 
ferable to what is usually drunk in 
England. This is the more remark- 
able, because the Swedes import all 
their coffee from Britain: its quality, 
therefore, is not different from that 
of our own, and its superiority owing 
solely to their understanding better 
how to make it. You can get coffee 
in the meanest peasant’s house, and 
it is always excellent. It is usually 
about five o’clock when coffee is over. 
The company separate at this time, 
either going home to their own 
houses, or sauntering about in the 
fields if the weatber be good. 

They collect again in the drawing- 
room about half-past six to drink tea, 
Swedish tea is just as bad as their 
coffee is good. If an epicure could 
transport himself ina moment from 
one place to another, he would always 
dak his coffee in Sweden, and his 
tea in England. The Swedish tea is 
so weak, that happening one even- 
ing to sit by the lady who was pour- 
ing it out, it strack me that she had 
accidentally forgot to put in any tea, 
and was pouring out nothing but hot 
water: I took the liberty t& notice 
this mistake, in order, as [ thought, 
to prevent the lady, when the tea 
should be handed round, from being 
put out of countenance by the detec- 
tion of the oversight. My blunder 
occasioned much mirth, and the com- 
pany no doubt set me down as a per- 
son very little acquainted with tea, 
It is not the quality of the tea that is 
bad, but the quantity employed is so 
small that you do not perceive the 
taste of it in the water. So that in 
fact you are drinking in reality hot 
water, sugar, and cream. ‘The Swe- 
dish cream, to do them justice, is 
excellent. Though I have met with 
some Englishmen accustomed to the 
London cream, complain of it as too 
thick. , 

2C 
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After tea the company usually sit 
down to cards: supper is served .up 
about nine, and the party separate 
for the evening between eleven and 
twelve. In some houses, the inter- 
val between tea and supper was filled 
up by music. The Swedish instru- 
mient is a kind of harpsicord, not 
equal in its tones to our pianoforte. 
The music played is always Kalian, 
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and some of the ladies usnally accom- 
pany the instrument with their voice. 

could not find out that the Swedes 
had any peculiar music of their own; 
at least I could mot succeed in Stock- 
holm in procuring any specimens of 
it. All the musie exposed for: sale 
was Italian. 

{ Fo be concluded. ] 


the County of NorTHUMBERLAND; 
coneerning them. 


{From Hutchinson’s History of Northumbérland.] 


Few things are more pleasing than to retrace the manners and customs of our 
ancestors, and to discover, where we can, the remains of those institutions in 
the present day. Nor is it only an agreeable occupation to the mind: for when 
the inguiry ts conducted with judgment and sagacity, it often leads to a clearer 
knowledge of many transactions in history which were before obscure and un- 


certain. The following detail refers 


to the popular customs of a district re- 


markable for the many important events that occurred there in the early and 


middle periods of English story. 


ANY ancient customs prevail 
in this county, the familiarity 
or outward insignificance of whick 
eccasion them to pass without much 
attention: but as they are the strong- 
est traditional memorials of antiquity, 
I thought them worth collecting, and 
present them to the reader with some 
short conjectures on their origin, and 
the historical facts to which they have 
relation. 

Mr. Bryant's words are, “‘ We talk 
indeed of ancient times, and times of 
antiquity ; but that time is most aged 
which has endured longest, and these 
are the most ancient days in which 
we are ourselves conversant. We 
enjoy now an age of accumulated 
experience, and we are to make use 
of the helps which have been trans- 
mitted, to dispel the mist which has 
preceded,” Letters have afforded the 
accumulation; before their use, the 
dissolution of every state was the dis- 
sipation of its science and wisdom: 
arts and collective knowledge were 
destroyed with the empire in which 
they flourished, and only a few scat- 
tered fragments and distracted ruins 
remained to save them from total ob- 
livion. By letters we possess the 
wisdom of all quarters of the earth ; 
times which have preceded their use 
lett us chiefly traditional tragments, 
scattered abroad in national customs, 
and provincial names and phrases. 


In the course of this collection I 
shall remark whatever Mr. Bourne, 
in his ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” has 
noticed, with some of the illucida- 
tions and judicious constructions ue 
ven by his late editor, the Rev. Mr. 
John Brand. 

BABBA. 


The common and most tender ap- 
pellation of an infaut is babba. This 
name Mr. Bryant, in his Analysis of 
ancient Mythology, says, is derived 
from the exclamation made by the 
congregation during acer veg: | of 
purification, by passing infants thro’ 
the fire of Molock. Fire worship 
was used in this country, and in the 
druidical rites such ceremony might 
be retained; for they held many cus- 
toms so similar to those of the He- 
brews, that it strengthens the ided 
greatly they were communicated by 
the Phenecians, or introduced from 
Germany, where the Amonians most 
certainly were well known. The 
Saxons also introduced theit customs ; 
they were worshippers of fire, an 
might hold such office of purification. 


GIFTS TO INFANTS. 


Children when first sent abroad in 
the arms of the nurse to visit a neigh- 
bour, are presented with an egg, salt, 
and fine bread. ‘The egg was a sacred 
emblem, and seeins a gift well adapt- 
ed to infancy. Mr. Bryant says, 
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« An egg, containing in it the ele- 
ments of life, was thought no impro- 
per emblem of the ark, in which 
were preserved the rudiments of the 
future world: hence in the Dionusi- 
aca, and in other mysteries, one part 
of the nocturnal ceremony consisted 
in the consecration of an egg. By 
this, as we are informed by Porphyry, 
was signified the world. Jt seems to 
have been a favourite symbol, and 
very ancient, and we find it adopted 
among many nations. It was said by 
the Persians of Oromasdes, that he 
formed mankind and inclosed them 
in-an egg.” Cakes and salt were 
used in religious rites by the ancients: 
the Jews probably adopted their ap- 
propriation from the Egyptians;— 
** And if thou bring an oblation of a 
meat offering baked in the oven, it 
shall be unleavened cakes of fine 
flour, &c."" Lev. ii. 4. ‘* With all 
thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.” 
Ibid, 13. ere was a custom in the 
Romish church of making a cake in 
honour of the holy Virgin’s time of 
childbirth, which was condemned by 
a canon in the council of Trullus.*. 


DOUBLING THE THUMB. 


Children, to avoid approaching dan- 
ger, are taught to double the thumb 
within the hand. This was much 
practised whilst the terrors of witch- 
craft: remained ; and even in the be- 
ginning of the present century, much 
of those unhappy prejudices possessed 
the minds of the vulgar. It was a 
custom to fold the thumbs of dead 
persons within the hand, to prevent 
the power of evil spirits over the de- 
ceased; the thumb in that position 
forming the similitude of the charac- 
ter in the Hebrew alphabet, which is 
commonly used to denote the name 
of God. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


The celebration of New Year’s 
Day is preserved in this country as a 
rural festival. Gifts are made to 
children, servants, and dependants, 
called New Year’sGifts. Mr. Bourne 
quotes what Stillingfleet says, ‘That 
among the Saxons of the northern 
nations, the feast of the new year was 
ebserved with more than ordinary 





* Bourne's Pop. Antiq. p. 204, qua- 
ted Can.80.Trul.Bal, 6 
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jollity ;" and, from: Hospinian, says, 
‘It was an ancient custom of | 
heathens, and afterwards practised by 
the Christians.” Servants were ex- 
empt from their labour, and partook 
of the feast and rural sports with their 
masters: they were presented with 
tokens of approbation and favour, 
On ceriain festivals the Romans gave 
pieces of money to travellers and 
strangers who were present at the 
sacrifice. On our dav of festivity, 
mirth is excited by a rustic masque- 
rading and playing tricks in disguise : 
the hide of the ox slain for the winter 
cheer, is ofien put on, and the person 
thus attired, attempts to shew the 
character of the devil, by every bor- 
rible device in his power. AlJl the 
winter sports seem to express a strong 
opinion of the ancients, that genii o 
very contrary natures prevailed on 
earth, that the one Was constantly 
concomitant to light as the other was 
to darkness; and this image of the 
devil, which is frequently permitted 
to expel the inhabitants and take pos- 
session of the house, is typical of the 
power of the evil genius, in the season 
when the sun is longest absent from 
our hemisphere. ‘This corresponds 
with the lamentation used by those 
who held the Elusinian mysteries, 
and mourned for Adonis. It is very 
difficult to make any probable deter- 
mination to what people we owe 
these customs. In the Roman Sa- 
turnalia and Sigillaria, this kind of 
frolicking was practised. Among the 
observations made by Mr. Brand on 
Bourne’s XIV Chap. he remarks, that 
there was an ancient custom for youn 
women to go about with a wassai 
bow], that is, ‘‘a bow] of spiced ale” 
on new year’s eye, with some sort of 
verses that were sung by them in 
going from door to door. Wassail is 

erived from the Anglo Sax. Wap, 
Hel. that is, ‘“‘ Be in health.” 


TWELFTH DAY. 
The twelfth day after the day of 
our Saviour’s birth is attended with 
great festivity. There are diversions 
used in the southern parts of Eng- 
land, which haye not reached this 
northern county. The mirth of the 
day here consists of feasting and a 
social intercourse between neighboure 
ing 5 ae Mr. Brand makes @ 
2C2 
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happy quotation from Collier's Eccl. 
Hist. vol. I. p.163, in his observa- 
tions on Bourne’s Chap. XVII. ‘*In 
the days of King Aéifrid a law was 
made with relation to the holydays, 
by virtue of which the 12 days after 
the nativity of onr Saviour were made 
festivals.” So much as these feasts 
have been decried, I cannot see them 
in the despicable light many modern 
authors have been pleased to place 
them. They were the occasion of 
athering neighbours together, in good 
humour with each other, and the 
means of keeping them on terms of 
intimacy : friendship and benevolence 
were thereby increased, and good 
offices multiplied: public matters at 
such times were discussed and amica- 
bly determined ; and those happy ef- 
fects resulted which tended not onl 
to the advantgge of the individual, 
but to the good of society at large. 
This age is refined into insipidity: 
few of the old hospitable days return: 
sociability is sickened into unmeaning 
ceremony. Ii ancient times the bar 
was brought to the festive hall, to 
rehearse the excellencies of our an- 
cestors, to fire the breast with emu- 
lation, to inspire noble and bounteous 
sentiments, and lift us, through ex- 
ample, into an adoption of the cha- 
racter of those heroes and men of 
honour from whont we were de- 
scended: then it was the genial spirit 
was roused, and benevolence pre- 
vailed The name of friendship is 
retained in our language, and the 
real character is somewhere still found 
to exist; but it is chiefly in middle 
life; the great and opulent in general 
have little experience of it: each ap- 
parently separates himself from com- 
munity, and is involved in his own 
circle. The distinguishing character- 
istics, which in former days purchased 
a man fortune and fame, are become 
intriasic ‘rifles, with which he may 
amuse himself, but purchase little pa- 
tronage: the’ vice 1s contaminating, 
it is crecping into the vitals of lower 
Jife, and where the insipidity will end 
is beyond modern magic to divine. 
— What would ‘be the consequence, 
should adverse ages ever bring on 
exigences of state? The old popular 
influence of the great no longer exist- 
ing! the distances between ranks of 
fen still extending their separation ! 
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The celebrated fable points out the 
olitics which would prevail with the 
owest classes of men, “If we are 
only to be regarded for servility, it is 
indifferent to us to whom we are ser- 
vants.” There is nothing keeps this 
part of the state within rule, but the 
tear of stil] worsning the condition, 


BLACK MAILE PAYMENT. 


This customary collection of money, 
corn, and cattle, was taken away in 
consequence of the accession of Kin 
James J. There was a law indeed 
made in the 43d year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, to restrain the 
Black Maile Payment, and correct 
the enormities from whence it arose ; 
but whilst the contentions between 
the nations continued it had little ef- 
fect. This was a levy made within 
this county by the chieftains on the 
borders, for protections against the 
depredations made by the robbers 
and spoil-takers, afterwards called 
Moss Troopers. The receivers were 
in Jeague with the banditti. 


HEAD PENCE PAYMENT. 


This was an exaction made by the 
sheriff of Northumberland, amount- 
ing to 40]. or more, twice in seven 
years. It was received for an exem 
tion from attendance at the sheriff's 
torn; and thereupon the lords of 
manors held their leet, where the 
suitors, for their greater convenience, 
were permitted to attend and make 
what in the law books is called their 
Suit Royal. This exaction was to- 
tally surpressed by the statute made 
in the 23d year of King Hen. VI. 
C. 7. 

T have noticed these two obsolete 
customs, because not only their names, 
but also some memorials of them re- 
main on the borders, and in the 
mountainous parts of the county. 

CANDLEMAS DAY. 

It is little noted in this county, but 
by name. Several religious rites were 
made peculiar to it in the Romish 
church. In the quotation of St. Gre- 
gory’s Letter, in the notes to p. 27 in 
the second volume of the work, a 
reason is given for not abolishing the 
Pagan ceremonies, in countries where 
conversion was taking place; but it 
was commanded to adapt them to 
Christian ceremonies: and this seems 











to carry with it a strong reason for 
the similarity there was in many of 
the ceremonies of the Christian 
cburch in the first ages and the Pagan 
rites Mr. Brand, in his observations 
on Bourne’s XIX chap. from Bacon’s 
Reliques of Rome, fo. 164, makes a 
quotation which informs us, that the 
Romans, in the service of their God 
Mars, 2nd his mother Februa, made 

rocessions in the city of Rome with 
Fighted torches; the remains of which 
custom still existing with the vulgar 
in the time of Pope Sergius : he com- 
manded that it should be converted 
into an holy office of the Christian 
church, and that the congregation on 
the same day made their approach to 
the high altar with lighted tapers, in 
honour of the holy Virgin. Those 
who sigh for the sanctity of the 
church in such reviews of her cere- 
monies, must consider this was done 
to conciliate the minds of those long 
used in such spectacles and solemn 
shews; and that an austerity which 
should at once have abolished such 
acts, to which almost every mind Was 
prejudiced, would have greatly re- 
tarded, if not totally prevented the 
progress of conversion. 

ST. AGNES’ FAST. 

It is not yet pointed out when or 
where this had tts rise. It is a fast 
kept by women desirous of dreaming 
of their lovers, and thence to derive 
peepee indications touching wed- 
ock. It is the remains of the old 
superstition of divination; but why 
fixed to the day of St. Agnes is not to 
be accounted for. 


VALENTINE DAY 

Is an anniversary day of divination 
by lots. It is a common saying, that 
birds on this day choose their mates. 
Jt may have relation to some domes- 
tic birds, and also rooks and pigeons. 
The custom now is, that the names 
of young people are wrote on scrolls 
of paper, and each draws one, confi- 
dent that marriages are made in hea- 
ven, and in full hope the lot of life 
will be pointed out. What particular 
attention the allotted swain in former 
days was obliged to pay the fair one, 
to whose hands his name had fallen, 
I have not discovered. Mr. Brand, 
in his observations on Bourne’s XXth 
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chap. quotes a passage in Moresin to 
this purpose: ‘ That at this festival, 
the men used to make the women 
presents, as upon another occasion 
the women used to do to the men; 
but that in Scotland on this day 
presents were reciprocal.” Mr. Pen- 
nant speaks of this custom in Scot- 
land, by which young people. try 
prognostications of their future for- 
tunes in the nuptial state. The first 
inventor of this custom must have 
been some benevolent female, who 
studied to encourage the intercourse 
of the sexes; for by such means inti- 
macies might arise, productive of love 
and marriage engagements: or other- 
wise the first design of those lots was, 
that those who shared in the dances 
and diversions, might have their pro- 
per partners assigned, without ha- 
zarding the confusion and displeasure 
which must necessarily arise in the 
liberty of choice. 

There was areligious sect of Valen- 
tinians, but I find no ceremony used 
by them or tenet they embraced, 
which could have any relation te 
these customs. 


{To be continued.} 





The Rescue of Generar Banow 
Vinzincoroneg from the Power 
_ of the Frenca. 


[From Sir R. K. Porter’s Narrative of the 
Russian Campaign.) 
\ HEN General Baron Vinzin- 
gorode, and his aide-de-camp 
Captain Narishkin, were made pri- 
soners at Moscow, in violation of 
every law, civil or military, Bona- 
parte ordered them to be brought 
before him. The command being 
obeyed, the French leader, swelling 
witb rage, but with an air of triumph, 
addressed the Russian General, (who 
isa Hessian by birth), ** Sir,” cried 
he, “‘ you area traitor: I shall send 
you back to your country to'meet the 
fate your infamy merits. You should 
die instantly, but that I wish your 
countrymen to have the satisfaction 
of beholding such a traitor receive the 
reward of bis crime.” 
The Baron replied with firmness, 
«Sir, I am no traitor; and as a sol- 
dier, I never fear nor shrink from 
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death, let it come in whatever form 
it may.” 

«* You, Sir,” said Napoleon, speak- 
ing to Captain Narishkin, ‘are of a 
brave family; I know the name well; 
and I lament to see you have been 
taken with such a scoundrel as that.” 

Soon after this conference, in which 
the true manners of the sans culottes 
exhibited themselves under the im- 
perial purple, the illustrious prisoners 
were put together into a cal-che, and 
forwarded, under au escort of yens 
d'armes, towards Grodno; from that 
place they were to proceed to War- 
saw, and thence the Baron was to be 
dispatched to Hesse. The fiat of his 
enemy was to accompany him; and 
his death would have added another 
to the list of innocent victims who 
had been treacherously taken and 
iniquitously butchered by the com- 
amands of the French despot. 

The escort had reacbed the govern- 
ment of Minzk, when, at the skirt of 
a wood, one of the wheels of the car- 
riage which contained the prisoners 
gave way. The General and his 
companion were asleep at the time, 
but the noise awoke Captain Narish- 
kin, who, while looking out at the 
people remedying the accident, ob- 
served the points of pikes amid the 
trees. He instantly aroused the Ge- 
neral, and communicated what he 
had seen. His observation and con- 
sequent hopes were true, for im- 
mediately some Cossacks presented 
themselves, and moved forward un- 
observed by the gens d’armes. 

Vinzingorode put himself forward 
in the carriage, and placed himself so 
that the heroes of the Don saw his 
imperial star. A glance was suffi- 
tient: they charged the escort: afew 
minutes decided the contest; the 
French took refuge in the woods; 
and the Russian General and his aide- 
de-camp were in perfect safety in the 
hands of Colonel Tchernicheff and 
his brave little band. 


The Passage of the Bexezina, 
{From the same work.] 
OUNT Vigtenstein proceeded to 
attack the other branch of the 
enemy, even in the act of crossing 
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the Berezina. Two bridges bad been 
completed, the one near Stubentzi, 
and the other near Vesselovo. The 
instant the work was passable, the 
impatient Emperor of the French 
with his suite crossed over, and was 
followed by a proiniscuous crowd of 
soldiers pressing after him. The 
bridge was hardly cleared of his weight 
and of that of bis chosen companions, 
when the rush of fugitives redoubled, 
No order could be kept with the 
hordes that poured towards its passage 
for escape aud life, for the Russians 
were in their rear, the thunder of 
Vigtenstein was rolling over their 
heads. No pep can describe the con- 
fusion and the horror of the seenes 
which ensued. The French army 
had lost its rear-guard, and they 
found themselves at once exposed to 
all the operations of the vengeful 
enemy. On the right and on the left 
there was no escape; cannon, bayo- 
nets, and sabres menaced them on 
every side ; certain death was on their 
rear; in their front alone wag there 
any hope of safety; and, frantic with 
the desperate alternative, thousands 
upon thousands flew towards the Be- 
rezina, some plunging into the river, 
but most directing their steps to the 
newly constructed bridges, which 
seemed to offer them a passage from 
their enemies. Misery had long dis- 
organized the French army, and in 
the present dismay no voice of order 
was heard, the tumult was tremen- 
dous, was destructive of each other, 
as the despairing wretches pressed 
forward pen struggled for precedence 
in the moment of escape. 

Vigtenstein stood in horror, view- 
ing this chaos of human misery. To 
close it at once in capitolation or in 
death was the wish of his brave 
heart: but the enemy was frantic: 
nothing could be heard but the roar 
of cannon and the cries of despair. 
The wounded and the dying covered 
the surface of the ground: the sur- 
vivors rushed in wild fury on their 
affrighted comrades on the bridges. 
They could not penetrate, but only 
press upon a crowd at the nearest 
extremity ; for the whole bodies of 
these passages were so filled with 
desperate fugitives, that they crushed 
on each other to suffocation and to 
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death. ‘Trains of artillery, baggage, 

cavalry, and waggons of all kinds, 

being intermixed and driven pell mell 

to one point, hundreds of human 

beings were trodden down, trampled 

on, torn, and mashed to pieces.— 

Officers and soldiers were mingled in 

one mass; self-preservation was the 

only stimulus, and seeking that, many 

a despairing wretch precipitated his 

comrade to destruction, that he might 

find his place on the bridge. ‘Thou- 

sands ‘fell into the river, thousands 
threw themselves into the hideous 
stream, hoping to save themselves by 
swimming, but in a few minutes they 
were jammed amidst the blocks of 
ice which rolled along its flood, and 
either killed in the concussion or 
frozen to death by the extreme cold. 

The air resounded with the shrieks 
and yells (it was something more hor- 
rible than cries) of the dying, wound- 
ed, and drowning; but they were 
only heard at intervals, for one con- 
tinued roar seemed to fill the heavens 
of the Russian artillery pouring its 
deathful retribution on the heads of 
the desolators of its country. Wel- 
come indeed were the deaths it sent ; 
few were his pangs who fell by the 
ball and the sabre, compared with his 
torture who lay mangled beneath the 
crowding feet of his comrades, who 
expired amid the crashing horrors of 
a world of ice. But the despair of 
these fated wretches was not yet com- 
plete. Napoleon, the ruthless origin 
of all these evils, might yet be amongst 
them ; and the bridges, groaning be- 
neath the weight of their loads, were 
fired. The deed was done; and still 
crowd upon crowd continued to press 
each other forward, choking up the 
passage amid bursting flames, scorch- 
ed and frozen at the same instant, 
till, at length, the whole sunk with 
a death-like noise into the bosom of 
the Berezina. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte continued 
his flight, and putting on a disguise, 
stole with Caulincourt into a wretched 
sledge, and proceeded over the snows 
as swiftly as bis fears could carry him 
towards Warsaw. Thus did :bis pre- 
sumptuous man, whom an infatuated 
people had raised to be their tyrant; 
and who, not content with the sove- 


reignty of half Europe, aspired to uni- 


versal dominion; thus did he pass 
from Russia, the last object of his 
ambition, in obscurity and dishonour ; 
and thas did he desert in their ex- 
tremest need the people whom he 
called his subjects, and who had con- 
fided to him their liberties and their 
lives ! 

Unfair and cruel as the French army 

were in their modes of warfare with 
the people of Russia, it is but justice 
to say, that in no instance, till they 
were paralyzed by suffering, did the 
meanest individual in the French 
ranks shrink from meeting the foe; 
and in every situation of peril, and 
desertion of their leader, did his Ge- 
nerals conduct themselves with the 
steady valour of true soldiers. Bona- 
parte alone proved himself a slave in 
spirit. Had he possessed a soul wor- 
thy the confidence reposed in him, on’ 
= of Berezina he would have’ 
died. 
. Having made the above extract 
from Sir R. K. Porter’s ‘ Narrative 
of the late Russian Campaign,” ‘in 
which he breathes that generous pity 
for the extreme miseries of a discom- 
fiied enemy, which must ever exist 
with thé truly brave; we cannot for- 
bear winding up the sad account of 
the French sufferings on the bridge 
of Berezina with a few beautiful lines 
from a recently, published poem called 
«* Muscovy.” 


Mourn Beregzina, gloomy genius mourn, 

Never shall graceful wreath thy urn 
adorn ; 

The water uymphs shall shun thy dismal, 
grot, 

Nor ever sun-beam cheer the lonely spot ; 

Deep in thy cavern sbalt thou scowling 
lie, '. 

And list the tempest as jt passes by. 

For thee no tripping elves shall touch the 
shell, a 

Or dance by moon-light near thy humid 
cell; - 

But shrieking ghosts along thy wave shull 
glide 

Or wail at midnight on thy angry tide. 

The frighted traveller shall the story tell, 

And mau no more approach thy watery 
cell, 

Mourn Berezina, gloomy river mourn, 

For never votive wreath shall grace thy 
urn! 
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Account of DrontHeim, with some DescriPTion of its INHABITANTs. 
{From Von Buch’s Travels through Norway and Lapland.) 


Tie present work presents few attractions to the general reader. It is chiefly 
occupied with scientific details, writien in a heavy and pedantic style. These 
Saulis of the original, (if they be chargeable on the original) the translator 
has taken no pains to remove, sheltering his indolence or his incapacity behind 
a general mazim which he advances in the Preface, that no deviation from an 
author's manner is allowable in a translator. This maxim may, indeed, Le 


applicable to an author whose manner 


constitutes a part of his excellence, as in 


Rousseau, Voltaire, or the ancient classics: but it is no defence for fidelity in 
transfusing a languid, bald, and uninteresting style into a translation. We 
have selected, for the amusement of our readers, the only part of this volume 
that can possibly have an interest to those who are not very anxious about the 


stratification of Norwegian mountains. 


if the south of Norway, and in 

Denmark, it is grters ly under- 
stood that no traveller returns from 
Drontheim without feeling a sort of 
enthusiasm for the reception he there 
met with. From this number I must 
certainly not be excluded; for who 
could be insensible to repeated acts 
of the most hearty kindness, to a po- 
liteness that anticipates every want, 
that is always affecting and never 
oppressive ? Who would not be filled 
with gratitude at seeing so many wor- 
thy men anxiously labouring to make 
the time you spend in Drontheim a 
time of gladness? This warmth of 
heart, this conviviality and =: 
appear to be characteristic of the in- 
habitants of this town. They are in 
fact by no means foreign to the cha- 
racter of the whole nation, and are 
here displayed as we might expect to 
find them among men of higher re- 
finement and cultivation. 

But how are we to account for the 
refined tone which prevails in the 
societies of this place, for the grace- 
ful and attractive manners, and the 
taste, which greatly exceed any thing 
we meet with in Christiania? This is 
more than we expect, and more than 
we have a right to expect; for Dron- 
theim lies in fact very high north- 
wards, and is rated by numerous 
obstacles, great distance, and high and 
impassable mountains, from the other 
parts of the world. The general 
prosperity of the place may have 

eatly contributed to this, and per- 

aps also the fortunate circumstance 
that almost all the generals and super- 
intendents (Stiftsamtmannern) sent 
here from Denmark have been dis- 
tinguished for their worth and supe- 
rior politeness. We must own, 


however, that this circumstance is not 
in general of such universal influence. 
Probably this superiority of disposi- 
tion may have arisen from some acci- 
dental circumstance, the consequences 
of which stil continue to operate. 
May Heaven grant that this character 
of the noble inhabitants of Drontheim 
remain long uncorrupted! It ts indis- 
tably true, that in no district of 
Norway is there such an attachment 
totheir country, such true patriotism, 
and public spirit as in Drontheim ; 
no where are the le capable of 
making greater sary seal or more 
easily united in the accomplishment 
of any object beneficial to the coun- 
try. The causes of this however are 
not difficult to discover. The patriots 
ism of Drontheim is more concen- 
trated in the country and less diffused. 
Christiania sends boards and planks 
to England, from whence it draws the 
means of living with comfort and even 
splendour, and therefore it natural 
wishes the prosperity of England, wi 
which its business has been always 
successfully carried on. Trade has 
thus given an extension to the coun- 
try, and enlarged the sphere of inter- 
est. Bergen sends fish to Holland, 
and expects garden stuffs in return. 
In Bergen therefore the people can- 
not be indifferent to what passes in 
Holland, and they have no cause to 
wish more for the injury than the 
advantage of Holland. But in Dron- 
theim these foreign relations are not 
so determinate : their view is alone 
fixed on the country, in which they 
live in security and repose ; and every 
attempt to disturb that repose awakes 
most powerfully in them the spirit of 
self-defence, and repulsion of ma, = 
attacks by which their peace may be 
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endangered. Whatever outcry may 
be made in Christiania against the 
plunder of the Danish navy by the Eng- 
lish, it is in the nature of man tbat 
every appearance which has the least 
tendency to justify the English by 
whom they expect to be benefited 
should be anxiously laid hold of. Let 
inquiry be made at Christiania re- 
specting the number of those who in 
their hearts blame the English for 
this unheard of deed, and he will find 
that the prevailing sentiment is, that 
it was not done by the English, but 
their ministry. If an armed vessel 
appear on the coast, it is sent out by 
the hostile ministry; but if an Eng- 
lish letter, an Englishman himself, or 
the news of an English action arrives, 
this is attributed to the friendly nation, 
and not to the ministry. Hence a 
vigorous preparation for defénce can 
never be so universally excited there 
as when an invading neighbour insults 
the inhabitants with the promise of 
restoring to them their lost honour. 
Drontheim possesses the patriotism 
and public spirit of a solitary republic ; 
and Christiania the spirit of a trading 
town witly extensive conriexions, in a 
large monarehial state. 

At the Jast entimeration, the inha- 
bitants of Drontheim amounted to 
eight thousand three hundred and 
forty souls. This is a considerable 
number for a town situated so far 
north! there are few towns in Den- 
mark equal to it. These inhabitants 
are also in general brought together 
by commerce, but not so much by 
foreign commerce as the internal com- 
munication between numerous valleys 
and districts, to which this place forms 
a central point of union. ‘The boards 
which are exported from hence to 
Ireland ate of small importance com: 
pared with what is exported trom the 
south of. Norway. The exports of 
cod, herring, train-oil and hides, are 
more consid rable, and especially, the 
copper from the mines of Roraas. 
The two hundred thousand ewt. and 
upwards which for centaries have 
been procured trom Réraas, not only 
enrich numbers of families in Dron- 
theim, but give life, pépulation, and 
cultivation, to what would otherwise 
be waste and dreary mountains, keep 
the whole valley between Drontheim 
and Roraas in perpetual activity, aad 
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create a brisk circulation through the 
very heart of the country. If it were 
not for Réraas, Drontheim would at 
least lose the fourth part of its inha- 
bitants, and a considerable share of 
its prosperity. At present, an im- 
mense number of horses are kept in 
perpetual employment between the 
two places. In winter the copper is 
brought down in long rows of sledges, 
which return with provisions and other 
necessaries. In summer, also, there 
are always horses and cars on the road, 
employed in carrying and drawing 
what in winter is much easier con- 
veyed in sledges over the snow. 

{ know not whether the quantity 
of fodder consumed by so many hor« 
ses, which deprives the other cattle of 
their proper share, has been the means 
of inducing the inhabitants to avail 
themselves of their horses in feeding 
their cattle. But we find this custom, 
which appears so very singular to na- 
tives of the south, only prevalent in 
Roraas, and a few of the vallies which 
surround Drontheim ; for inthe whole 
of the rest of Norway, so faras I know, 
nothing similar is observable. They 
carefully collect the horse dung, and 
give it to their cows, who eat it with 
greateagerness. It is also frequently 
boiled in great kettles, and alittle meal 
mixed up with it; and then, not only 
cows become'thriving and fat upon it, 
but also sheep and geese, hens and 
ducks. Even horses themselves are 
fond of this mess. It is also the usual 
mode of fattening pigs. The horses 
eat scarcely any thing but Norwegian 
herbs. Perhaps the other domestic 
animals might not be so fond of digest- 
ed barley and Aerel. At present, how- 
ever, this stuff seems of such necessity 
to the Norwegian boors for the sup- 
port of their cattle in winter, that the 
want of it would expose them to great 
embarrassment. 

The inhabitants of Drontheim ‘are 
also employed in a few manufactures, 
which in time perhaps may be of some 
importance. The commander of the 
town (Stadthauptmann), M. Lys- 
holm, has made a successful attempt 
to prepare colours out of the extraor- 
divary richness of the Norwegian li- 
chens, and the collection of these li- 
chens seems to give employment toa 
number of boorsin Opdalen. It is by 
no — an unimportant branch of 
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trade, as is easily pfoved by the im- 
mense quantity of lichens which the 
English secnaes Me drew from the small 
harbour of Christiansand. M. Lys- 
holm also carries on a saltpetre manu- 
factory, afd another for convertin 
impure sea-salt inte’ white kitchen and 
table salt. 

Cloth linen and carpets are manu- 
factured im the great house of correc- 
tion; and the poor-house also gives 
out manufactured linen. This is, 
however, of ne great importance. 

Every time we pr through the 


streets of Drontheim, we are struck. 


with the beauty ef the town, and yet 
it is altogether built of wood. I do 
not believe there are more than four 
stone houses in the whole circumfer- 
ence of the town, and these are mi- 
serable and imconsiderable buildings. 
But the wooden houses have an un- 
commonly agreeable appearance here, 
as in every one we see the endeavour 
of the possessor to ornament the exte- 
rior as much as ible is strongly 
visible, and the endeavour is frequently 
crowned with suecess; for the deli- 
cacy of feeling and taste of the inba- 
bitants is not confined to their mede 
of living, but extends to every thing 
around them, At least, | was im- 
pressed with the idea that there wasa 

reater air of ornament, neatness, and 

auty in this place, than in Christi- 
ania; something more in the Duteh, 
or rather more in the English taste, 
than we perceive in any of the other 
Worwegian towns. It would have 
been better, however, to have gra- 
dually built houses of stone ; for Dron- 
theim has not no | more than once 
experienced a total destruction from 
fire, but wood is also a material which 
can never be converted into a good, 
durable, and ornamental edifice. In 
the Munkegade, for example, the 
principal street in the town, a large 
palace, such as Copenhagen perhaps 
cannot match, rises above the other 
buildings, and is conspicuous at a dis- 
tance of more than two English miles. 
Tt is built in a simple and noble stylé, 
and produces a striking effect; but it 
is composed of wood. The boards, 
through sun and moisture, are in a 
perpetual motion : in the side exposed 
to the sun they are quite dried, and 
draw the building down. Whatever 
ought to be uniform and regular, be- 
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comes distorted, and al! the little or- 
naments which should aid the general 
impression, in the course of time grow 
disfigured, and serve only to excite an 
unpteasant idea of disorder and decay. 
The evil cannot be remedied without 
a dag house entirely down, and 

ilding it anew. This great town- 
house (Stiftsamthause) does not yet, 
it is true, exhibit such a ruinous ap- 
pearance ; but it is the inevitable fate 
of all wooden edifices. I never passed 
this immense palace without experi- 
encing a strong feeling of regret that 
it was not built of materials worthy of 
its simple grandeur. It will long re- 
main a monument of the good taste 
and sublimity of idea of the respect- 
able general, Von Krogh, who con- 
structed it; but if it were of stone, it 
would serveas a perpetual monument, 
and a model to preserve a feeling for 
good taste alive in Drontheim. The 
general was not at full liberty in his 
erection. The building has been sold 
to the king, and is now the residence 
of the chief magistrate, and the pub- 
lic bodies of the district. 

The remains of the old and highly 
celebrated cathedral, to which the 
whole of the nerth formerly went in 
pilgrimage for the remission of their 
sins on the grave of St. Oluf, stand at 
the end of the same street. The great 
and extensive ruins yet remain to bear 
witness to their former state, notwith- 
standing the town has been seven 
times burnt to the ground, and that 
Swedish plundering parties have also 
contributed their share to the general 
devastation. It is still evident that 
there is no edifice in Norway to be 
corapared with it, and that even yet 
it is the largest in the whole country. 
Should the downfall of Drentheim.be 
decreed by fate, and its revival be 
transferred to another situation, these 
ruins would still keep alive the recol- 
lection of the place, the e, and 
their actions. It will never be com- 
pletely annihilated like the wooden 
towns of Hammer and Intin, or the 
eastern cities of Babylon, Ctesiphon, 
and Nineveh, built of brick, and ce- 
mented with bitamen. From the 
remains, which point out very dis- 
tinectly the extent of the buildin 
this cathedral a d to me muc 
y= anmengy even the cathedral of Mag- 

urg: the choir alone is at present 
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the principal church of the town. 
There is more external ornament, 
however, about the cathedral of Mag- 
deburg; but if we dare trust the 
description, the inside of the church 
of St. Oluf exceeded every thing of 
the kind which was known. 

This Munkegade is a noble street, 
such as few towns can boast of. It 
runs through the whole breadth of 
the town to the shores of the Fiord, 
and the buildings on both sides of 
the street are very respectable. The 
charming island of Munkholm, with 
the castle, rises in the back ground 
in beautiful perspective above the 
bright and clear Fiord, and the pro- 
spect is closed by mountains covered 
with snow, which rise above the wa- 
ter wholiy in the distance. Nothing 
can be conceived more attractive. We 
should scarcely credit a drawing, how- 
ever faithfully it might represent na- 
ture; but no drawing could convey 
the perpetual fluctuations of light on 
the works and towers of the island, 
and the deep ground which disappears 
in the blue ztherial mountains, the 
tops of which are illumined by snow. 

On proceeding down the Munke- 
gade, we perceive a large, simple, and 
beautiful stone edifice, which was 


erected a few years ago — first and 
in 


only building of the in the nor- 
thern part of Norway. This house is 
occupied by the Drontheim society of 
sciences, and the high school. The 
school-rooms are below: the society 
occupies the first story, and the teach- 
ers of the school live in the second 
story. The society is an institution 
well adapted for the extending and 
advancing of science in these northern 
latitudes ; for they have ample means 
at command, and amidst all the rub- 
bish heaped up in these rooms, there 
are at the same time good materials 
for excellent collections. It SSeS 
the libraries of two famous historians, 
the Rector Dass, and the learned 
Schiénning, both of them of consi- 
derable extent, and a great number of 
manuscripts for the most part con- 
nected with the to phy of the 
country. A very vain collector of 
Curiosities, Counsellor (Justizrath) 
Hammer in Hadeland, who died about 
six years ago, bequeathed all his col- 
lections to this institution, with a ve 

considerable sum» of money, whic 
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might be very usefully applied, were 
there not an oppressive and almost 
impracticable stipulation tacked to the 
testament, that this money should ip 
the first place be applied to the print- 
ing of all the manuscripts of the de- 
ceased, Thatthe manuscripts of such 
a man as Hammer should remain 
unpublished, is a circumstance which 
the world has certainly no great cause 
to regret. 

It is consolatory to observe that all 
these means are in existence, and can- 
not easily perish, and that they only 
require the presence of an _ active 
mind to watch over the institution, 
and enrich the country and gommu- 
nity at large with the scientific advan- 
tages which may be drawn from it, 
But every thing vital in the society, 
as at present constituted, is limited to 
a few sparks, which are hardly visible 
through thegloom ; and it bears scarce- 
ly any resemblance now to what it 
was in the times when its founder, 
Bishop Gunnerus, Suhm, and Schi- 
énning, gaye it so high a celebrity, 
and when its writings might contest 
the palm of superiority with those of 
the most distinguished societies of 
Europe. The demon of popular uti- 
lity has extended its workings to them, 
as well as many other institutions, 
and, as has always been, and ever will 
be the case, completely destroyed 
every beneficial result. New statutes 
have, it is true, been lately enacted ; 
but these only increase the dreariness 
of the prospect. Writings and in- 
struction cannot soon be expected ; 
and the hope that the union of the 
scieuces should — an table 
asylum in such high latitudes, has 
only been accomplished for 4 short 
period. But, perhaps, this is but a 
shock, and the flames may yet burst 
out again with increased brightness. 

I wasacquainted with Provost Wille 
in Drontheim, who is since dead. He 
was also a collector; but a collector 
with more discernment than general] 
falls to the lot of such people. He 
was in possession of very various ac- 
quirements : the activity of Strom had 
in part devolved to him, and his zeal 
for the collection of books, manu- 
scripts, mo, and materials of all sorts, 
— ry — sites ge and 
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sion. At his death he left such a 
valuable collection behind him as no 
person had ever before assembled 
together, and from which, by a care- 
ful selection, many remarkable arti- 
cles respecting the country might have 
been brought to light, if the materials 
had not been scattered and dispersed 
since his decease. He had, in fact, 
formed too extensive an idea of a 
description of Norway; and alarmed 
at the boundless project, he never 
possessed courage to commence the 
work ; but he acquired Jasting merit 
by his excellent description of Sille- 
jords Prastegicldt in Oevre Telle- 
marken, one of the most remarkable 
districts of the country. At a later 
period, in a journey through Telle- 
marken, he had given a complete 
description of, the whole province ; it 
was in the-_press in Copenhagen, and 
burnt along with the drawings and 
maps in 1794, in the general confla- 

ration of thetown. He possessed a 
considerable and well-chosen library, 
a neat physical apparatus, and many 
good specimens of remarkable natu- 
ral objects. 

I saw a small, but singular sheet, in 
his possession: it was the plan of the 
ineffectial investment of Drontheim 
by the Swedes, if I mistake not, un- 
der General Armfeldt, in October, 
1718. ‘Tocompare such an excellent 
speaking representation with nature 
was not without pleasure. The Swedes 
concluded that Drontheim was with- 
out any defence, and had not calcu- 
lated on any effective resistance. In 
the vallies and roads leading to the 
town they certainly met with very 
little opposition ; but the town itself, 
however, they were unable to take. 
‘The Swedish accounts say it was for 
want of cannon; but the small plan 
in Provost Wille’s possession repre- 
sents cannon playing on the town, 
both from the ee Fel and from 
the citadel of Christiansteen on the 
other side of the river, which is now 
wholly demolished. The Swedes at 
Jast withdrew to Réraas ; but as they 
were afraid of being enclosed there by 
the Norwegians advancing from the 
south, they were conducted by Gen. 
Armfeldt to Tydalen. He and the 
whole corps were frozen to death on 
the mountains towards Jamteland, 
between Handi] and Tydal. ‘The 
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Swedes have always anxiously at- 
tempted to obtain possession of Dron- 
theim, when they were the most pow- 
erful, and Charles Gustavus even 
dismembered the whole province of 
Drontheim (Drontheim Sufi) from 
Norway in the peaceof Roskild. They 
were in the right; for Dronthein 
might easily have become of the same 
importance to the north of Sweden 
that Gottenberg is of to the south; 
and Gustavus the Third, who never 
forgot Norway, would hardly have 
founded the new town of Oesterby 
in Jamteland without some particular 
view. But these dangers to Dron- 
theim are now past, at least from the 
part of Sweden. 





A sHort & INTERESTING ACCOUNT 
of Lapy Jang Gaey. By Ma- 
DAME DE STAEL. 

[From Reflections on Suicide.] 
ADY Jane Grey was. the great 
_4 niece of Henry VIII. Her 
grandmother, Mary, was the sister of 
that prince, and the widow of Louis 

XIL. after whose death, she espoused 

the Duke of Suffolk. Lady Jane 

Grey had given her hand to Lord 

Guildford, son of the Duke of North- 

umberland, who prevailed on Edward 

VI. to make a will in which he named 

his daughter-in-law his successor, to 

the exclusion of the two princesses, 

Mary and Elizabeth. To obtain this 

end, he bad represented to the King, 

that Mary was exceptionable, from 
her bigotted attachment to the catho- 
lic faith, and Elizabeth excluded by 
her imputed illegitimacy. His argu- 
ments prevailed with thedying prince, 
but were unsuccessfully addressed to 
Lady Jane, till the solicitations of ber 
husband, to whom she was tenderly 
attached, and over whom, Northum- 
berland had established a complete 
dominion, extorted from her a reluct- 
ant acquiescence.. She reigned nine 
days, or rather, herfather-in-law, the 

Duke of :Northamberland, reigned 

under her names En that interval, 

Mary triumphé@ over, the partizans of 

the reformation, dnd: ‘seated herself 

firmly on the throne. Her cruel 
vindictive temper was not to be ap- 
peased, but by thedeath. of the Duke 
of Northumberlaiid, Lord Guildford, 
and Lady Jane Grey, whovat the age 
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of eighteen was devoted to the scaf- 
fold. At that early period, she was 
celebrated for her knowledge of the 
ancient and modern languages, and 
from some Greek and Latin letters 
still extant, she appears to have pos- 
sessed faculties far beyond her age. 
She was eminentiy distinguished for 
piety, and her character was equally 
marked by gentleness and dignity. 
Her ambitious parents had united 
their solicitations to induce her to 
ascend the throne, and it was to her 
mother an exquisite, though short- 
lived triumph, to bear her daughter's 
mantle at the inauspicious corona- 
tion. During ‘ber imprisonment, 
and when the sentence of death was 
suspended over her head, an attempt 
was made by the Duke of Suffolk, to 
revive the party for Lady Jane. His 
efforts proved abortive ; but on this 
retext she was executed, and the 

uke of Suffolk was himself sacri- 
ficed to the Queen’s resentment. The 
following letter may be supposed to 
have been written in the month of 
February, 1554. It is certain that 
at this period, Lady Jane carried on 
a regular cortespondence with her 
friends and relations, and that to the 
jast moment she exemplified her phi- 
losophical spirit, and preserved her re- 
ligious fortitude. 


Lady Jane Grey to Dr. Aylmers. 


** }t isto you, my worthy friend, 
that I owe religious instruction, that 
lifé of faith which can alone be pro- 
longed to eternity; and in the awful 
trial to which I am condemned, it is 
to you that my last thoughts are ad- 
dressed. , 

«« Three months have passed since, 
at the queen’s instigation, the sentence 
of death was pronounced on me and 
my husband, in revenge for that un- 
happy reign of nine days—that crown 
of thorns which was placed on my 
unwilling head, only to consign it to 
destruction. J will frankly own to 
you, that I believed this sentence to 
have no other object than that of in- 
timidating my mind. I was far from 
suspecting that Mary wished to shed 
my bload, which was drawn from the 
same source as her own. I imagined 
extreme youth might sufficiently ex- 
cuse my weakness if I did not persist 
in refusing those fatal honours with 
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which I was menaced, and to which I 
was at length seduced, only by the 
deference I conceived to be due to my 
father-in-law, the Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

«‘ But I write not to accuse my 
enemies, they were only instruments 
in executing the will of God, by whom 
this, and every other event of life has 
been directed, and I have now no 
leisure to spare from my personal feel- 
ings. Shut up in this Tower, I exist 
but in my own sensations, and my 
moral and religious conduct is con- 
fined to my own internal conflicts. 

‘* Yesterday I was surprised by a 
visit from our friend, Ascham, the 
sight of whom, at first, gave me a 
lively pleasure, by awakening the 
memory of those hours so delicious 
and so instructive, which I have spent 
with him in studying the pages of 
classical antiquity. M first impulse 
was to speak of those iinaisions dead, 
who had opened to me such a bound- 
less field of reflection. Ascham, you 
remember, though serious is serene ; 
he makes old age a prop to support 
the evils of existence ; and in reality, 
the old age of a reflective being is not 
feeble, since it is fortified by faith and 
experience, and when so short a space 
remains, a small effort is sufficient to 
arrive at the goal. This narrow space 
is not yet shorter for me than an old 
man ; but bitter will be the sufferings 
accumulated on my Jast moments, 

** Ascham announced, that the 
queen had given me permission to 
walk in the garden of my prison. It 
is impossible to express with what 
transports of joy I received the wel- 
come intimation; at first, our poor 
friend had not courage to disturb them. 
We descended together to the garden, 
where he suffered me for some time 
to enjoy that face of nature from which 
I had been so long an exile. It was 
one of those fine days at the end of 
winter, which announce the approach 
of spring, and I know not whether 
the spring itself could have produced 
on my imagination so vivid an impres- 
sion, as this presage of its return. The 
trees turned their leafless branches to- 
wards the sun, the turf was already 
green ; a few early flowers, seemed 
with their perfumes to prelude the 
melody of nature, when she should 
reappear in all her magnificence. 
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There was an indescribable sweetness 
in the air; me thought I heard the 
voice of God in the invisible yet om- 
nipotent breath, which every moment 
gave me back new life—life! what 
word have | pronounced? Till this 
day I considered it as my right, and I 
now receive its last benefits as the 
tender farewell of a friend. 

«* T proceeded with Ascham to the 
borders of the Thames, where we sat 
down in a wood, which though now 
bare of foliage, was soon to be re- 
clothed with verdure. The waves 

littering with the reflected light of 

eaven, had the magnificent aspect 
of a festival, still was there somethin 
melancholy in their course, and 
know not who could long trace their 
monotonous movements, without 
yielding to those reveries, the su- 
preme charm of which resides ina 
sort of detachment from existence. 
Ascham perceiving the direction of 
my thoughts, suddenly took my hand, 
and bathing it with his tears, ex- 


claimed, Oh you, who still are my 
sovereign, must it be my hard task to 
apprize you of your impending fate? 

our father has collected your parti- 
zans in opposition to Mary, who re- 
venges herself on you, for all the love 


your name inspires. | Here sobs 
choaked his utterance. ‘ Continue,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘ my friend, recollect 
those meditative sages, who have 
watched with a steady eye the death 
even of those who were most dear to 
them, they knew from whence we 
came, and whither we go.’ 

« © Well,’ replied he, ‘ your sen- 
tence must now be executed; but [ 
bring you that succour which has de- 
livered so many illustrious men from 
the proscription of tyrants.’ Then 
did this venerable old man offer me 
with trembling hands, the poison 
from which he would have preserved 
meat the hazard of his own existence. 
I recollected how often we had ad- 
mired together, the noble contempt 
of life, evinced by the heroes and 
‘patriots of antiquity, and sinking into 
deep thought, (as if the light of chris- 
tianity had been suddenly extinguished 
in my soul) I fell into that feeble inde- 
cision, from which in the most simple 
circumstances of life it is often so 
difficult to withdraw the mind. As- 
cham threw himself on his knees be- 
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fore me, bending his silvered head to- 
wards the earth, and covering his eyes 
with one hand, whilst with the other 
he presented to me the fatal resource 
he had prepared. 1 repulsed gently 
that sacred hand, and having collected 
myself in secret prayer, found strength 
to make this reply: ‘ Ascham, you 
know with what delight I have read 
with you the philosophers and the 
poets of Greece and Rome; the mas- 
culine beauties of their language, 
which breathe the simple energy of 
their soul, are incomparable. Society, 
as it is now constituted, has filled 
most minds with vanity and frivolity, 
and one is not ashamed to live with- 
out reflecting, without seeking to know 
the miracles of the world, which are 
formed to enlighten man by symbols 
at once splendid and permanent.” 
We are surpassed by the ancients since 
they were left to themselves, and be- 
came what they were by their own 
efforts, whilst to us revelation has 
imparted a principle superior to man ; 
and every thing from the ideal per- 
fection of the arts, to the simple rules 
of conduct, should correspond with 
religious faith, since life has no end 
but to prepare for immortality. 

«* If I could escape this publicexpo- 
sure, were I to steal from the signal 
calamity which awaits me, 1 should 
fail to fortify by my example the hope 
of those who may be touched by my 
fate. The ancients elevated their soul 
by the contemplation of their own 
strength ; the christian has one wit- 
ness constantly before his eyes, one 
in whose presence he must either live 
or die. The ancients aspired to glo- 
rify human nature—the christian con- 
siders himself but as the manifestation 
of God onearth. The ancients mag- 
nified beyond every other virtue 
heroism which prefers death to the 
oppressor—the christian hallows more 
the devoted spirit which embracee 
whatever is the will of providence : 
in him activity and patience reign by 
turns. We are to exert the will as 
long as we can serve others, and ad~ 
vance our own pr to perfection ; 
but when destiny is in a manner con- 
fronted with us, it is then the ~ of 
courage to await ber approach, and 
more noble to meet than to evade 
the stroke. The soul concenters it- 
self in its own mysteries, and its most 
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sublime effort is resignation. ‘I will 
not,’ replied Ascham, ‘ discuss with 
you these opinions at a time when 
firmness may be so necessary to your 
support. I am chiefly disturbed b 

the nature of the suffering, to whic 

you are condemned. How can 
you sustain so rude a shock ?—This 


fearful anticipation of the mortal. 


stroke, the fixed inevitable hour ?— 
Would it not be less cruel to termi- 
nate your fate by your own hands ?’ 
‘ Itis our duty,’ returned I, ‘ to wait 
till the Divine Being shall resume the 
gift he has bestowed. Immortalit 
commences before death, when, wit 
our own consent, we part from the 
interests of life. In such a moment 
the internal impressions of the soul 
are more delicious than can be con- 
ceived. ‘The source of enthusiasm 
becomes independent of the objects 
that surround us, God alone fills up 
the sanctuary.in the recesses of the 
soul, avd in himself includes our 
destiny.’ 

«« «But, replied Ascham, ‘ why 
must you give to your enemies, to 
this cruel queen, to that depraved peo- 
ple, the unworthy spectacle? He 
was unable to finish, ‘ Were I to 
escape,’ replied I, ‘ even by death, 
from the queen’s vengeance, I should 
but irritate her pride, without becom- 
ing instrumental to her repentance. 
Who knows at what remote period 
the example I am about to offer, shall 
be salutary to my fellow-creatures, 
and how can [ judge of the import- 
ance which history shall assign to my 
remembrance.’ 

“ « By destroying myself, 1 shall 
only teach men the horror so justly 
inspired by outrage, and display the 
= which anticipates its release. 

ut by submitting to this terrible fate, 
with the firmness which religion be- 
stows, I shall be as a beacon to the 
unfortunate who like me are tossed 
about in the storm, and who may 
thus learn to commit themselves to 
that anchor of faith by which I have 
been sustained.’ 

*« ¢ The people,’ said Ascham, ¢ at- 
tribute guilt to those who perish on 
the old. *‘ Falsehood,’ replied I, 
« may deceive some individuals durin 
a few short years, but nations an 
ages, celebrate the triumphs of trath. 
Whatever belongs to virtue belongs 
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also to eternity ; and évery action per- 
formed for her sake, shall flow on to 
that immense ocean, though ‘the indi- 
vidual may have been but a nameless 
rivulet, in her mortal course. No—I 
shall not blush to endure the punish- 
ment inflicted on gnilt; I am called 
to it by innocence. To commit an 
outrage would disturb the security 
which innocence inspires, and destroy 
that setenity the soul ought to feel on 
ype heaven.’ ‘ But,’ ex- 
claimed our friend, « what can be so 
violent as this bloody death?’ « Is 
not the blood of the martyrs,’ replied 
I, «a balm for the wounds of the af- 
flicted ?? ‘ That death,’ resumed he, 
‘ inflicted by the barbarous axe, which 
a barbarian shall dare to Jay upon your 
royal head.’ 

«* « My friend,’ returned I, ‘ were 
my last moments crowned with glory, 
they could not weaken my impres- 
sions of dread. Does death wear a 
diadem on his livid brow? Is he not 
always armed with the same ghastly 
terrors ? If it were but to annihilation 
that he dragged us, what would it 
avail us to dispute with an empty 
shadow ? but if he come as the mes- 
senger of Heaven, if it be the voice 
of God that is heard from that vail of 
darkness, then is day behind night, 
and eternity is concealed from us only 
by vain phantoms.’ ‘ But,’ exclaimed 
our friend, (who, instead of his wonted 
serenity, was now so agitated as 
scarcely to command bis voice,) ‘ are 
you aware that the punishment ma 
be painful, that it may be prolonged, 
that an unsteady hand——’ < Stop,’ 
cried I, * I am aware of this—but 
what*you fear cannot happen—and 
what gives you this confidence ?'— 
‘ My own weakness,’ I have always 
dreaded physical suftering—all my ef- 
forts to acquire the courage which 
braves pain have been unavailing: { 
am assured therefore that this trial will 
be always spared me; a secret pro- 
tection awaits the Christian when he 
appears most desolate, nor is he per- 
mitted to experience any trial beyond 
his strength. We are usually acquaint- 
ed only with the external character 
of man—what passes within his breast 
might afford new views during millions 
of ages. [rreligion renders the mind 
superficial, and one attaches too much 
importance to circumstance and suc- 
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cess. The true treasure of thought 
and imagination is to be found only in 
the commerce of the human heart, 
with its creator. Thence came the 
presages, the oracles, the prodigies, 
whatever the ancients imagined they 
discovered in nature, was but a reflec- 
tion of what passed in their own souls, 
the whisper of the unknown Divinity 
that dwelt within them.’ We had 
now an interval of silence, when I 
was seized with an indescribable emo- 
tion of terror, and a sentiment I ven- 
tured not to express hung on my lips. 
At length I asked Ascham if he had 
séen my husband: He replied in 
the affirmative. ‘* Goon,’ then, cried 
I, ‘ for mercy's sake, tell me all. If 
Guildford and my conscience were 
opposed, which of the two powers 
would appear most. sacred?’ * Lord 
Guildford,’ replied he, ‘ has expressed 
no opinion on the part you ought to 
take, but, for himself, it is his unalter- 
able resolution to perish on the scaf- 
fold.’ ‘Ob! my friend,’ exclaimed I, 
* how do I thank you for having left me 
the merit of choice. Had I sooner 
known my Guildford’s decision, I 
should not have been at the pains to 
deliberate. Lovealone would have dic- 
tated what religion commands. Shall 


I not partake the fate of such a hus- 


band ? Shall I spare myself one of his 
sufferings ? In every step he makes to- 
wards death, has he not traced my own 
course ?’ Perceiving I was inflexible, 
Ascham sorrowfully took leave, but 
with a promise to revisit my prison. 

“ Doctor Feckenham, the Queen’s 
chaplain, came a few hours afier to 
announce that my execution was to 
take place on Friday, which is now 
only five days distant. Let me con- 
fess to you, I seemed wholly unpre- 
pared for the stroke,—so much did an 
irrevocable nomination of the day in- 
crease my terror. I attempted to 
conceal my emotion, but it was doubt- 
less perceived by Feckenham, who 
tock advantage of my confusion to 
offer life on condition that I should 
change my religion : thus you see, my 
worthy friend, God dispensed his as- 
sistance; since the necessity of re- 
pulsing such an insult, restored to me 
the courage I had lost. 

*«Doctor Feckenhum was desirous 
to engage me in a controversy, which 
I declined; observing, ‘ that my un- 
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derstanding was too much enfeebled 
by my present situation to allow me 
to do justice to my own arguments, 
and that I would not in my dying: 
moments expose to controversy those 
truths, of which J had been persuaded 
when my mind was in its full 
strength.’ He attempted to intimi- 
date me, by saying, ‘ he should then 
meet me no more, either in this world 
or the next, since I was excluded from 
heaven by my unbelief.’ I replied, 
‘ your words would be more terrible 
tome than my executioner, If I could 
believe them,-but that religion for 
which one is ready to offer up life, 
the heart pronounces to be true. On 
such abstruse questions reason lends 
but dubious light; I hold my faith on 
the principle of sacrifice, for of that I 
cannot doubt.’ 

** The conversation with Dr. Feck- 
enham revived my spirits. Providence 
having thus afforded what Ascham 
Was so anxious to obtain for me, a 
voluntary death, I ‘ destroyed not my 
own being; but I refused to live, and 
the. scaffold thus freely embraced, 
seemed but the altar chosen by the 
victim.’ To renounce life when it 
could alone be purchased at the price 
of conscience, is the only suicide per- 
mitted to virtue. 

“* Satisfied with the conviction, 
that I had embraced my duty, I was 
beginning to resume my courage, 
when suddenly that fond attachment 
to existence of which I have some- 
times been but too sensible, in the 
days of my felicity, revived in my 
feeble heart. 

«* Ascham came to me on the fol- 
lowing day, and we once more walked 
on the banks of the Thames, the 
pride of our beautiful country! I at- 
tempted to enter on our ordinary sub- 
jects. of conversation; and recited 
some passages from the poetry of 
Homer and Virgil, whose immortal 
works we had so often studied toge- 
ther: but poety, more than any thing, 
has a tendency to infuse into us a ten- 
der enthusiasm for existence, so se- 
ducingly does it blend thoughts and 
images with each other ;—so delight- 
ful is the union of nature and senti- 
ment, and so much are we alive to 
its harmonious language, in which the 
strongest feelings of the soul aretraced, 
that as we tead we are inspired, and 
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are at once intoxicated with the facul- 
ties of existence and enjoyment. 


«It was thus I became impressed 
when I recollected it was no longer 
for me those pleasures existed. I 
then turned the conversation. on the 
more severe writings of the philoso- 
phers. Ascham considers Plato as a 
soul predestined to Christianity, 
though, in common with the majority 
of the ancients, he exulted too proudly 
in the intellectual prowess of the hu- 
man mind. Those sages enjoyed so 
intensely the faculty of thonght, as 
scarcely to direct their wishes towards 
a better state of being, which they 
seemed to invocate by the energy of 
contemplation. Formerly, 1 also 
tasted the most exquisite delight in 
meditating on heaven, on genius, and 
nature. At this recollection, a sense- 
less regret of ‘life took possession of 
my mind, and in such vivid colours 
was it now depicted to my imagina- 
tion, that the future world appeared 
no longer but as a cold abstraction. 


*« € How,’cried I, ‘ shall I learn to 
prefer the eternal duration of senti- 
ments, to that incessant alternation of 
hope and fear, which so vividly re- 
news the most tender affections ? Can 
the unlimited knowledge of nature 
and her mysteries, ever possess the 
inexpressible attraction of that veil 
which conceals them? Shall cer- 
tainty ever disperse the flattering illu- 
sions of doubt, or can the pan dary 
reyelation of truth create as many 
sources of enjoyment as are now 
supplied by its discovery or pursuit ? 
And what shall become of youth and 
hope, our habits and affections, when 
time exists no more? In one word, 
can the omnipotent Creator, in all his 
glory, offer to his creature a gift more 
precious than mutual love ? 


__ ** © These fears were impious, and 
it is with sincere contrition that I con- 
fess to you, my worthy friend, the 
contemptible weakness.’ Ascham, 
who on the preceding evéning had 
appeared to be less religious than my- 
self, soon resumed his ascendancy 
over my refractory spirit. ‘ You 
ought not,’ said he, ‘ to suffer the be- 
nefits you have received to excite dis- 
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you so precious, why should you con- 
ceive them to be irreparable? It is 
surely not difficult for the imagination 
to conceive a world more delightful 
than this earth; but should this be 
beyond our power, is it for us to con- 
sider the Deity merely as a poet, who 
is unable to produce a second work 
superior to the first?’” This simple 
reflection recalled me to myself, and I 
blushed at the imbecility to which I 
had been betrayed by the dread of 
death. 

«¢ Oh, my friend, how difficult is it 
to fathom this thought! The farther 
I descend, the more is it impenetrable, 
abyss opens beneath abyss 

*« In four days I shall breathe no 
more: the bird that flutters in the 
air shall survive me: my span of ex- 
istence is shorter than hts—the inani- 
mate objects by which I am _ sur- 
rounded shall preserve the same form, 
but I shall be wholly changed. In 
the memory of my friends alone shall 
I hold any place on earth—incom- 
prehensible mysiery of the mind, 
which foresees the end, and is yet 
unable to conceive its approach—the 
hand checks the coursers that conduct 
us in our career; but thought cannot, 
for one moment, prevail against death 
—forgive my weakness, oh parent of 
my faith, you whom [ have ever re- 
vered—you by whom I have'been so 
tenderly beloved. Assuredly we shall 
meet in heaven, but shall | ever heat 
again that all-persuasive voice which 
announced to me a God of mercy ? 
shall I ever more behold your vene- 
rable features, so indelibly traced on 
remembrance ? and thou too, Guild- 
ford, my husband, my other self— 
thou whose divine countenance is 
always present to my soul, shall I re- 
cognize thee, such as thou art, among 
angels, whose image thou hast borne 
on earth? but what would I say? m 
feeble soul could form no dearer wis 
beyond the tomb, than to return to 
the felicity I possessed, and with thee 
to perpetuate my departed existence.” 


Thursday. 


** Yesterday my beloved husband 
requested to see me for the last time. 
I refused myself a moment in which 


trust of the Benefactor who has created joy and despair would have met toge- 


that life whose loss you deplore: if 
its few imperfect pleasures appear to 
Universar Mac. Vou, XX. 


ther, lest I should be no longer re- 
signed. You are aware that my heart 
2E 
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was but too fondly attached to hap- 
piness, and I had but too much reason 
to fear I should relapse into my former 
weakness, Was | not right, my 
father ? 

«« After such a sacrifice, is not my 
frailty expiated? I have no longer 
cause to dread that existence can be 
too dear to me.” 


On the Day of Execution. 


*« Oh, my father, I have seen him— 
he advanced to the scene of execution 
with as firm a step as if he had com- 
manded those by whom he was con- 
ducted. Guildford once turned his 
eyes to my prison—then raised them 
above,—(1 understood his meaning) 
and proceeded. When he reached 
the path leading to the spot, where 
death was prepared for us both, he 
stopped once more, and thus with his 
last looks, blessed her, who was equal- 
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ly his pages on the throne and the 
scaffold.” 
An Hour after. 

‘« The remains of Guildford have 
been conveyed under the windows of 
the Tower. The mutilated body was 
covered, but through the shroud what 
a horrible image glared before me! 
If the same stroke was not reserved 
for me, how should I support the bur- 
then of grief ? 

“Oh, my father, is it possible, I 
have even regretted life? O holy 
death—blessed gift of-heaven, no less 
precious than life—thou art now my 
tutelary angel—thou only dost re- 
store me to serenity and peace. My 
sovereign master has disposed of my 
destiny, but since he has permitted 
my reunion with my husband, he ex- 
acts nothing beyond my strength, 
and to him without fear, I commend 
my departing spirit.” 
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** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus’ justitiam.” 


Mrmouirs of Sir Josuus Reynowps, 
Knt. LL.D. FBS. F.S_A.&c. late 
President of the Royal Academy. 
Comprising Original Anecdotes of 
many distinguished Persons, his 
Contemporaries ;' and a brief Ana- 
lysis of his Discourses. To which 
ure eaded, Varielies or Art. By 
James Nortucore, Esq. R.A.— 
1 vol. quarto. 1813. 


Z one of our preceding numbers, 
_ we promised our readers an ab- 
stracted account of the life of Rey- 
nolds, the materials of which should 
be derived from the volume now be- 
fore us. In proceeding to fulfil that 
promise, it occurred that we might 
accomplish another object at the same 
time, viz. that of conveying to the 
public some general notion of the 
merits of the work itself; and, there- 
fore, instead of placing this biogra- 
phical abstract in what would be its 
proper place, did it consist merely of 
recapitulatory matter, we have intro- 
duced it here. 

Of Mr. Northcote’s labours we can 
speak with very little approbation. 
They are desultory, madequate, tri- 
fling, and sometimes absurd. If he 


has added any thing to what was al- 





ready known of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
it consists of unimportant anecdotes, 
gleaned from the casual conversation 
of a man with whom he lived, not as 
a companion, perhaps hardly as a 
friend, but in the relation of a pupil 
to his preceptor. When he tells from 
his own observation, we have the 
strongest evidence that Mr. North- 
cote’s mind is not of a quality to seize 
what is valuable, and to reject what 
is worthless: he seems to have thought 
that whatever Sir Joshua did, and 
whatever he said, were necessarily 
deserving of record, because done 
and said by him. We have, conse- 
quently, some of the most futile anec- 
dotes that ever disgraced the pages of 
a book, unless compiled specifically for 
bulk, and estimated by its rated produce 
per sheet, rather than by its intrinsic 
excellence. The only relief to this 
continued barrenness of mind is, when 
Mr. Northcote borrows liberally 
from his predecessors; but the reader, 
who very naturally expects a new 
book should communicate something 
new, either in matter or in manner, 
feels something more than disap- 
pointed, in meeting a copious repe- 
tition of anecdotes which Boswell, 
Hawkins, Murphy, Bisset, and others, 
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had long since given to the world. 
Mr. Northcote, however, exhibits no 
compassion for the constant excitation 
of this feeling in the reader, who, at 
last, is driven upon the consolation 
of reflecting that, at Jeast, the inter- 
polated matter surpasses the original, 
and contents himself with refreshing 
his memory, instead of adding to his 
knowledge. 

As an artist, (and whatever acci- 
dental lustre may adorn the character 
of Sir Joshua in his social or literary 
character, still he is chiefly the object 
of our admiration for his works of 
art) as an artist, therefore, we were 
not displeased, when first Mr. North- 
cote’s work was’announced, to think 
that there existed a probability of re- 
ceiving, from his pen, a judicious and 
discriminating estimate of his pre- 
ceptor's character. Supposing all 
other qualities equal, we should cer- 
tainly prefer seeing the life of a 

ainter written by a painter, who, it 
js reasonable to presume, will be able 
to enter into a more correct, and a 
more elaborate, view of the constitu- 
ent principles of his hero's greatness, 
than one who can only decide upon 
the general effect of that- greatness. 
The distinction between a superficial 
and a profound critic is, that the one 
can only tell you how he is affected 
by a work of genius, while the otber 
analyses those properties by the skil- 
ful employment of which the ultimate 
and permanent effect is produced. 
An ordinary observer, looking at the 
Ugolino of Reynolds, cannot fail to 
be deeply impressed with the won- 
derful character and expression of that 
performance ; he feels a secret horror 
creep through his mind in beholding 
the countenance of Ugolino; even 
though ignorant of gay aw inci« 
dent which the picture so forcibly de- 
scribes: but with that ambiguous 
and indefinite sensation begins and 
ends his pleasure; while the artist 
multiplies the sources of his delight 
and admiration, by developing the 
causes which concur to produce the 
result, observing how they are blend- 
ed into one harmonious whole, and 
assigning to each its respective share 
in the nicely adjusted proportions. 
With some such requisites as these, 
we certainly expected to find Mr. 
Northcote provided; but we fear 
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there is yet a wide distinction between 
that power of mind which can seize 
the details of an operation, and that 
more comprehensive quality which 
detects their origin and accompanies 
their progress. Mr. Northcote has 
produced a yolume which will afford 
copious materials to the sciolist, in 
compounding a few set phrases to 
characterize the works of Reynolds ; 
but, in our deliberate opinion, he has 
uiterly failed in conveying any thing 
like a distinct and forcible conception 
to the reader, either of the excellence 
of Sir Joshua asa painter, or of the 
methods by which he attained to that 
excellence. Averse, however, as we 
have always been, to general and in- 
discriminate censure, we shall endea- 
vour, in the course of our examina. 
tion of the present volume, amply to 
justify the opinions we have thus 
preliminarily expressed. We shal} 
commence by a brief abstract of the 
life of Sir Joshua. 

He was born July 16, 1723, at 
Plympton, in Devonshire, a county 
somewhat celebrated for producing 
eminent painters. Hudson, the mas- 
ter of Reynolds—Hayman, the first 
historical painter of his time—Cosway, 
R.A.—Humphrey, R.A.—Downham, 
and Cross—were all born in. Devon- 
shire. On every side of his genealogy 
he was connected with the clerical 
profession : his father and grandfather 
were in the church, and a paternal 
uncle, the elder brother of the family, 
was a canon of St. Peter's, Exeter. 
Joshua Reynolds was the son of the 
Rev. Samuel Reynolds and Theophila 
his wife, whose maiden name was 
Potter: he was the seventh of eleven 
children, and his father, (according to 
Malone) gave his scriptural appella- 
tion, in hopes that such a siagular, or 
at least uncommon name, might, at 
some future period of bis life, be the 
means of attracting for him the pa- 
tronage of some person with a similar 
prefix. If this account be true, how- 
ever, his father forgot that in propor- 
tion to the singularity of the name, 
was the improbability of his son find- 
ing it attached to any other The 
maintenance of so large a family was 
no easy task to Mr. Reynolds, who had 
no other resources than those he de- 
rived from the living of Plympton, 
-— = gtammar-school annexed to 
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it. He instructed his son Joshua in 
the classics himself; but whether the 
preceptor was unskilful, or the pupil 
indocile, it 1s well ascertained that 
Sir Joshua knew but little of classical 
literature. His father at first intended 
him for the practice of physic, and 
such was the natural ardour of his 
mind, that he was often heard to say, 
if he had been destined to that career, 
he should have feit the same deter- 
mination to become the most eminent 
physician, as he did feel to make 
Picnaslf the first painter of his age and 
country. Yet, it may be doubted 
whether there is much philosophical 
exactness in this notion, as it entirely 
excludes any predisposition to any 
particular art or science, a proposition 
which it would not be easy to main- 
tain or demonstrate. 


He had the first fondness for his 
art excited, as Johnson tells us in the 
Life of Cowley, by reading Richard- 
son’s Theory of Painting, and from 
it he soon learned to consider Raf- 
faelle as the most extraordinary man 
the world had ever produced. In 
1741, (Oct. 14) he was sent to Lon- 
don to be put under the instructions 
of Mr. Hudson, a well known painter 
of portraits, 


** When young Reynolds first came 
to London, he was sent by his master 
to make a purchase for him ata sale 
of pictures, and it being a collection 
of some consequence, the auction- 
room was uncommonly crowded, Rey- 
nolds was at the upper end of the 
room, near the auctioneer, when he 
perceived a considerable bustle at the 
farther part of the room, near the 
door, which he could not account for, 
and at first thought somebody had 
fainted, as the crowd and heat were 
so great. However he soon heard the 
name of ‘ Mr. Pope, Mr. Pope,’ whis- 
pered from every mouth, for it was 
Mr. Pope himself who then entered 
theroom. Immediately every person 
drew back to make a free passage for 
the distinguished. poet, and all those 
on each side held out their hands for 
him to touch as he passed; Reynolds, 
although not in the front row, put out 
his band also, under the arm of the 
person who stood before him, and 
Pope took hold of his hand, as he like- 
ewise did to all as he passed. This 
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was the only time that Reynolds ever 
saw that great moralist.—Pity that 
Pope had not known the future im- 
portance of the band he then received 
in his own!” 


He continued only two years with 
his master, who it seem grew jealous 
of his pupil’s excellence. e then 
returned to Devonshire, where he is 
said to have dissipated the three fol- 
lowing years. He produced, how- 
ever, several pictures during this pe- 
riod, particularly one of a boy reading 
by a reflected light. When he him- 
self saw these, some years afterwards, 
he lamented to think how little real 
progress he had made in his art. He 
very early had a fixed opinion, that if 
he did not prove himself the best 
painter of his time, when arrived at 
the age of thirty, he never should be- 
come so: a fanciful notion, which 


roduced, however, one good effect, 
if it stimulated him to arrive at emi- 
nence by that period of bis life. 

A specimen of Mr. Northcote’s 
taste, in collecting and telling anec- 


in the following: 


dotes, may be found 


** Soon after this he lost his father, 
who died on Christmas-day, 1746. 
This gentleman, the Reverend Samuel 
Reynolds, as bas been before observed, 
was eminent for bis learning and mo- 
ral character, to which he united such 
innocence of heart and simplicity of 
manners, that he has often been men- 
tioned as another parson Adams. He 
was also what is called an absent man. 
The following instance was related by 
an intimate friend of his, as occurring 
on a visit which the old gentleman 
once made him at his house, about 
three miles from Plympton, the place 
of his own residence. 

‘© When Mr. Reynolds set out froin 
his home on horse-back, he rode in a 
pair of gambados, that is, a large pair 
of boots of a peculiar make, very 
heavy, and open at the outside, so as 
easily to admit the legs of the sider, 
and which were thus attached to the 
saddle. When the old gentleman ar- 
rived at his friend's house, it was ob- 
served to him that he had only one 
gambado: ‘ Bless me!’ said he, ‘ it is 
very true, but I am sure that I had 
them both when I set out from home ;’ 
and so it proved to he, as the lost 
gambado was afterwards found on the 
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road, having dropt from the saddle 
and his leg without his perceiving 
the loss of it. It has been aiso said, 
that he was somewhat remarkable for 
his taciturnity. His wife’s name, as I 
have already mentioned, was Theo- 
phila, and thence, in order to avoid 
superfluous words and questions, 
whenever he would choose to drink 
tea or coffee, be told her, * When I 
say The, vou must make tea; but when 
l say Offy, you must make coffee. — 
This, however, if it did take place, 
must have been merely as a jest upon 
his own harmless foible.” 


During his residence at Plymouth 
he became first known to the family 
of Mourt Edgecumbe, who warmly 
patronized him, and not only patro- 
nized him in his profession, but 
strongly recommended him to the 
Hon, Augustus Keppel, then a cap- 
tain in the navy, and afterwards Vis- 
count Keppel. With him, at least in 


his ship, Reynolds visited the Conti- 
nent in 1749. 


** After a passage rather tedious in 
point of time, they arrived at Lisbon 
on the 24th of that month, where our 
young painter saw several grand reli- 
gious processions and other ceremo- 


nies novel to him, and which he no- 
tices in his memorandums. Aftera 
short stay at Lisbon, they proceeded 
towards Gibraltar, where they arrived 
ov the 9th of June, and after a few 
weeks got under weigh for Algiers, in 
order to execute the Commodore's 
commission. There they arrived on 
the 20th of July, and Mr. Reynolds 
accompanied the Commodore in his 
visit of state, when he had an oppor- 
tunity of being introduced to the Dey 
in the usual form; but the most 
friendly assurances being held out, 
Commodore Keppel thought it unne- 
cessary to make any longer stay, and 
immediately sailed for Port Mahon in 
the island of Minorca, at which place 
Mr. Reynolds went on shore to live 
on the 23d of August. 

“* Here the friendship of the Com- 
modore, as well as his own merit soon 
introduced him to notice, and he was 
employed busily in painting the por- 
traits of almost all the officers in the 
garrison, and on the station, much to 
the improvement of his skill and for- 
tune, 
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“* To Gen. Blakeney, the governor, 
he was much indebted for polite atten- 
tion; as that gentleman not only in- 
sisted on his not being at any expense 
during his stay on the island for quar- 
ters, but also pressed him to a con- 
stant seat at his own table. 


** His stay at Port Mahon was, how- 
ever, prolonged much beyond his ori- 
ginal inteution, by an unpleasant and 
indeed very dangerous accident; his 
horse having fallen down a precipice, 
by which his face was so much cut as 
to confine him to hisroom. At this 
time it was, I believe, that his lip was 
so much bruised as to oblige him to 
have part of it cut off; from whence 
arose that apparent contraction which 
Mr. Edwards supposes to have been 
owing to his subsequent illness at 
Rome which brought on his partial 
deafness. 


‘** His recovery now enabled him to 
pursue his original plan, and he for a 
time took leave of his friend, who had 
been literally so during the whole 
course of the voyage, treating him in 
ail respects as a brother, affording 
him the liberal use of his cabin and 
library, and introducing him, whea in 
port, to the first circles in which he 
associated. 

** Before we follow Mr. Reynolds to 
Italy, it will not be irrelevant to no- 
tice a subsequent anecdote of his 
friend the Commodore, who in the 
course of the ensuing year found it 
necessary to return to Algiers in con- 
sequence of the renewed depredations 
of the Corsairs. Having proceeded 
with his squadron to that place, he 
anchored in the bay, directly opposite 
to, and within gun-shot of, the pa- 
lace, and then went on shore, accom- 
panied by his captain, and attended 
ouly by his barge’s crew. On his ar- 
rival at the palace he demanded an 
audience, and on bis admission to the 
Divan, laid open his embassy, requir- 
ing at the same time, in the name of 
his sovereign, ample satisfaction for 
the various injuries done to the Bri- 
tish nation, 


“ Surprised at the boldness of his 
remonstrances, and enraged at his de- 
mands of justice, the Dey, despising 
bis apparent youth, for he was then 
only four and twenty, exclaimed, that 
he wondered at the insolence of the 
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King of Great Britain in sending him 
an insignificant beardless boy. 

** On this the youthful, but spirited, 
Commodore is said to have returned 
an answer in so determined and fear- 
Jess a manner as to rouse all the pas- 
sions of the fyrant, who, unused to 
such language from the sycophants of 
his court, was so far enraged as to for- 
get the law of nations, in respect to 
ambassadors, and actually ordered his 
mutes to advance with the bowstring, 
at the saine time telling the Commo- 
dore, that his life should answey for 
his audacity. 

* The Commodore listened to this 
menace with the utmost calmness, and 
being near to a window which looked 
out upon the bay, directed the atten- 
tion of the African chief to the squa- 
dron there at anchor, telling him, that 
if it was his pleasure to put him to 
death, there were Englishmen enough 
on board to make a glorious funeral 
pile. The Dey, having cooled a littie 
at this hint, was wise enough to per- 
mit the Commodore to depart in safe- 
ty, and also to make ample satisfaction 
for the damage already done, faith- 
fully promising to abstain from vio- 
lence in future. 

* To return to our subject—Mr. 
Reynolds now proceeded for Leghorn, 
and from thence to Rome. When 
arrived in this garden of the world, 
this great temple of the arts, (where I 
have enjoyed so much pleasure, now 
almost fading from my memory) his 
time was diligently and judiciously 
employed in such a manner as might 
have been expected from one of his 
talents and virtue. Hecontemplated, 
with unwearied attention and ardent 
zeal, the various beauties which mark- 
ed the styles of different schools and 
different ages. He sought for truth, 
taste, and beauty at the fountain head. 
It was with no common eye that he 
beheld the productions of the great 
masters. He copied and sketched in 
the Vatican such parts of the works of 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo as he 
thought would be most conducive to 
his future excellence; and by his 
well directed study acquired, whilst 
he contemplated the best works of the 
best masters, that grace of thinking to 
which he was principally indebted for 
his subsequent reputation asa portrait 
painter. In attending more particu- 
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Jarly to this, he avoided all engage- 
ments for copying works of art for the 
various travellers at that time~ in 
Rome; knowing that kind of employ- 
ment, as he afterwards said in a let- 
ter to Barry, to be totally useless— 
‘Whilst I was at Rome, | was very 
little employed by them, and that 
little IT always considered as so much 
time lost.’ 

** Whilst pursuing his studies at 
Rome, several other English artists 
were there, to the same intent; parti- 
cularly Mr. John Astley, who had 
been his fellow pupil in the school of 
Hudson, and of whom Reynolds used 
to say, that Astley would rather run 
three miles to deliver his message by 
word of mouth than venture to write 
anote. Probably his education had 
been neglected: however, he after- 
wards became a very rich man, by an 
advantageous marriage which he con- 
tracted with a wealthy lady of quality. 
The observation of his biographer on 
this event is, that Astley owed his for- 
tune to his form; his follies to his 
fortune: indeed, at the period of his 
life I now allude to, he was as poor in 
purse as he ever was as an artist. 

** It was an usual custom with the 
English painters at Rome to meet in 
the evenings for conversation, and 
frequently to make little excursions 
togetber in the country. On one of 
those occasions, on a summer after, 
noon, when the season wag particu- 
larly hot, the whole company. threw 
off their coats, as being an incum- 
brance to them, except poor Astley, 
who alone shewed great reluctance to 
take off his; this seemed very unac- 
countable to his companions, when 
some jokes, made on his singularity, 
at last obliged him to take his coat off 
also. The mystery was then imme- 
diately explained; for it appeared, 
that the hinder part of his waistcoat 
was made, by way of thriftiness, out 
of one of his own pictures, and thus 
displayed a tremendous waterfall on 
his back, to the great diversion of ail 
the spectators. 

** Mr. Reynolds was too much oc- 
cupied in his studies to dedicate much 
time to epistolary correspondence; 
but I think it not improper to insert 
here the following letter, as the first 
sketch of one he sent to his friend and 
patron, Lord E. written with admi- 
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rable simplicity of languayve, and ren- 
dered interesting from the elegant, 
grateful, and feeling mind it displays, 
as well as shewing the absurdity of 
imputing some ofhers to his pen. 


‘ To the Right Hon. the Lord E. 


‘My Lord,—I am now (thanks to 
your lordship) at the height of my 
wishes, in the midst of the greatest 
works of art that the world has pro- 
duced. [ had a very long passage, 
though a very pleasant one. I am at 
last in Rome, baving seen many places 
and sights which I never thought of 
seeing. I have been at Lisbon, Ca- 
diz, Gibraltar, Algiers, and Mahon. 
The Commodore staid at Lisbon a 
week, in which time there happened 
two of the greatest sights that could 
be seen had he staid there a whole 
year,—a bull feast, and the procession 
of Corpus Christi. Your lordship will 
excuse me if I say, that from the kind 
treatment and great civilities 1 have 
received from the Commodore, I fear 
] have even laid your lordship under 
obligations to him on my account; 
since from nothing but your lordship’s 
recommendation I could possibly ex- 
pect to-meet with that polite beha- 
viour with which I have always been 
treated: I had the use-of his cabin, 
and his study of books, as if they hid 
been my own; and when he went 
ashore he generally took me with him; 
so that I not only had an ofportunity 
of seeing a great deal, but I saw it with 
all the advantages as if I had travelled 
as hisequal. At Cadiz | saw another 
bull feast. [ask your lordship’s par- 
don for being guilty of that usual 
piece of ill manners in speaking so 
much of myself; 1 should not have 
committed it after such favours. Im- 
pute my not writing to the true rea- 
son: L thought it impertinent to write 
to your lordship without a proper 
reason; to let you know where | am, 
if your lordship should have any com- 
mands here that | am capable of exe- 
cuting, Since l have been in Rome, 
1 have been looking about the palaces 
for a fit picture of which [ might take 
a copy to present your lordship with; 
though it would have been much 
more genteel to have sent the picture 
without any previous intimation of it. 
Any one you choose, the larger the 
better, as it will have a more grand 
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effect when hung up, and a kind of 
painting I dike more tban little.— 
Though perhaps it will be too great 
a presumption to. expect it, I must 
needs own I tnost impatiently wait for 
this order from your lordship. 


‘fam, &c. &e. 
* JosHua REYNOLDs.’ 


** Sir Joshua has himself ingenu- 
ously confessed, in his writings, that 
at the first sight of Raffaelle’s works in 
the Vatican, to his great disappoint- 
met, he did not relish, or well com- 
prebend their merits; but that he 
studied them till he did. 

** Perhaps we may account for this 
circumstance from the difference in 
the dispositions of the two painters: 
Raffaelle possessed a grandeur even to 
severity; and did not display in his 

ictures either the allurements of co- 
our, or any great effect of light and 
shade; parts of the art which delight- 
ed Reynolds, whose natural disposi- 
tion inclined him solely to the culti- 
vation of its graces, and of whose 
works, softness and captivating sweet- 
ness are the chief characteristics. 

** It is a curious circumstance, and 
scarcely to be credited in the life of 
an artist so refined, who seems, even 
from the earliest dawning of his ge- 
nius, to have devoted himself to the 
service of the graces, that he should 
ever have been, at any period, a cari- 
caturist. Yet this. was actually the 
case during his residence at Rome, 
where he painted several pictures of 
that kind; particularly one which is a 
sort of parody on Raffaelle’s School of 
Athens, comprising about thirty fi- 
gures, and representing most of the 
English gentlemen then in that city: 
this picture, I have been informed, is 
now in the possession of a Mr. Joseph 
Henry, of Straffan, in Ireland, whose 
portrait also it contains, But I have 
heard Sir Joshua himself say, that al- 
though it was universally allowed he 
executed subjects of this kind with 
much humour and spirit, he yet held 
it absolutely necessary to abandon the 
practice, since it must corrupt his 
taste as a portrait painter, whose duty 
it becomes to aim at discovering the 
perfections only of those whom he is 
to represent. 

* After remaining in Italy about 
three years, in which time he visited 
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most of the principal cities of that 
country, he returned to England by 
the way of France, and took the road 
over Mount Cenis, upon which moun- 
tain he very unexpectedly met with 
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his old master, Hudson, in company 
with Roubiliac, the famous sculptor, 
both going to pay a short visit to 
Rome.” 


[To be continued. } 


POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


Lord Byron, in the latter editions of his 
wild and often unintelligible fragment 
of The Giaour, has given it somewhat 
more of consistency by the addiiion of 
several connecting passages. Among 
these improvements there is no one 
more pleasing, perhaps,than that which 
occurs in the following extract, where 
modern Greece is compared to the corse 
of a beautiful woman, from whom the 
animating principle of life is fled :— 

NO breath of air now breaks the wave 

That rolls below the Athenian’s grave, 

That tomb* which, gleaming o’er the cliff, 

First greets the homeward-veering skiff, 

High e’er the land he saved in vain— 

When shall such hero live again ? 

* * id * * - * * 


Fair clime! where every season smiles 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 
Which seen from far Colonna’s height, 
Make giad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lend to loneliness delight. 

There mildly dimpling—Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the eastern wave ; 

And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue chrystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 
How welcome is each gentle air, 

That wakes and wafts the odours there! 
For there—the Rose o’er crag ur vale, 
Sultana of the Nightingale+, 

The maid for whom his melody— 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 
Blooms blushing to her lover’s tale ; 

His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Unbent by winds, unchill’d by snows, 
Far from the winters of the west 

By every breeze and season blest, 
Returns the sweets by nature given 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 





* A tomb above the rocks on the pro- 
montory, by some supposed the sepulchre 
of Themistocles. 

+ The attachment of the nightingale 
to the rose is a well-known Persian fable— 
if 1 mistake not, the ** Bulbul of a thou- 
sand tales’’ is one of his appellations. 


And many a summer flower is there, 

And many a shade that love might share, 

And many a grotto, meant for rest, 

That holds the pirate for its guest ; 

Whose bark in sheltering cove below 

Lurks for the passing peaceful prow, 

Till the gay mariner’s guitar * 

Is heard, and seen the evening star, 

Then stealing with the muffled oar, 

Far shaded by the rocky shore, 

Rush the night-prowlers ou the prey, 

And turn to greans his roundelay. 

Strange—that where Nature lov’d to 
trace, 

As if for Gods, a dwelling-place, 

And every charm and grace hath mixed 

Within the paradise she fixed— 

There man, enamour’d of distress, 

Should mar it into wilderness, 

And trample, brute-like, o’er each flower 

That tasks not one laborious hour ; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 

To bloom along the fairy land, 

But springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him—but to spare! 

Strange—that where all is peace beside 

There passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapine wildly reign 

To darken o’er the fair domain. 

It is as thop$h the fiends prevail’d 

Against the seraphs they assail’d, 

And fixed on heavenly thrones, should 
dwell 

The freed inheritors of hell— 

So soft the scene, se form’d for joy, 

So curst the tyrants that destroy! 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled ; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress ; 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lin- 
gers,) , 

And mark’d the mild angelic air— 

The rapture of repose that’s there— 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 





* The guitar is the constant amuse- 
ment of the Greek saiJor by night, with a 
steady fair wind, and during a calm, it is 
accompanied always by the voice, and 
often by dancing. 
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And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 


That fires not—wins not—weeps not— 


now 


And but for that chill changeless brow, 


Where cold Obstruction’s apathy* 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon— 
Yes—but for these and these alone, 


Some moments—aye-—one treacherous 


hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair—-so calm—so softly seal’d 


The first—last look—by death reveal’d !+ 


Such is the aspect of this shore— 


* Tis Greece—but living Greece no more! 


So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 


‘That parts not quite with parting breath ; 


But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
‘That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewel beam of feeling past away! 


Spark of that flame—perchance of hea- 


venly birth— 


Which gleams—but warms no more its 


cherish’d earth! 
+ * * + * * * 


Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing, 


The shadows of the rocks advancing, 
Start on the fisher’s eye like boat 

Of islaud-pirate or Mainote ; 

And fearful for his light caique 

He shuns the near but doubtful creek, 
‘Though worn and weary with his toil, 
And cumber’d with his sealy spoil, 
Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar, 
Till Port Leone’s safer shore 

Receives him by the lovely light 

‘That best becomes an Eastern night. 

* * * + * - * * 





* “ Aye, but to die and go we know not 
where, 
*© To lie in cold obstruction.” 
Measure for Measure, Act 11. 130.Se. 2. 


+ I trust that few of my readers have 
ever had an opportunity of witnessing 
what is here attempted in description, 
but those who have will probably retain 
a painful remembrance of that singular 
beauty which pervades, with few excep- 
tions, the features of the dead, a few 
hours, and but for a few hours after ** the 
spirit is not there.” Itis to be remarked 
in cases of violent death by gun-shot 
wounds, the expression is always that of 
languor, whatever the natural energy of 
the sufferer’s character; but in death 
from a stab the countenance preserves its 
traits of feeling or ferocity, and the mind 
its bias, to the last. 


Universat Mac. Vor. XX. 
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The Murver of CaerLavERoc: an 
ancient Scottish Ballad. Extracted 
from Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border. 


* NOW, come to me, my little page, 
“" Of wit sae wond’rous sly ! 

Ne’er under flower, o’ youthfu’ age, 
Did mair destruction lie. 









I’ll dance and revel wi’ the rest, 
Within this castle rare ; 

Yet he shall rue the drearie feast, 
Bot and his lady fair. 






For ye maun drug Kirkpatrick's wine, 
Wi’ juice o’ poppy flowers ; 

Nae mair he’)! see the morning shine 
Frae proud Caerlaveroc’s towers. 









For he has twin’d my love and me, 
The maid of mickle scorn 

She’ll welcome, wi’ a tearfu’ e’e, 
Her widowhood the morn. 


And saddle weel my milk-white steed, 
Prepare my harness bright ; 

Giff I can mak my rival bleed, 
(ll ride awa this night. 













Now, haste ye, master, to the ha’! 
The guests are drinking there ;~ 
Kirkpatrick’s pride sall be but sma’, 

For a’ his lady fair.” 







e * * o* * * 







In came the merry minstrelsy ; 
Shrill harps wi’ tinkling string, 

And bag-pipes, lilting melody, 
Made proud Caerlaveroe ring. 








There gallant nights, and ladies bright, 
Did move to measures fine, 

Like frolic fairies, jimp and light, 
Wha dance in pale moonshine. 







The ladies glided through the ha’, 
Wi’ footing swift and sure— 

Kirkpatrick’s dame outdid them a’, 
Whan she stood on the floor. 







And some had tyres of gold sae rare, 
And pendants* eight or nine ; 

And she, wi’ but her gowden hair, 
Did a’ the rest outshine. 







And some, wi’ costly diamonds sheen, 
Did warriors’ hearts assail— 

But she, wi’ her twa sparking een, 
Pierc’d through the thickest mail. 


Kirkpatrick led her by the hand, 
With gay and courteous air : 

Nostately castle in the land 
Could shew sae bright a pair. 















* er on the forehead. 
2 : 
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O he was young—and clear the day 
Of life to youth appears ! 

Alas! how soon his setting ray 
Was dimm’d wi’ showring tears ! 


Fell Lindsay sicken’d at the sight, 
And sallow grew his cheek ; 
, He tried wi’ smiles to hide his spite, 
Bat word he cou’dna speak. 


The gorgeous banquet was brought up, 
On silver and on gold: 

The page chose out a crysial cup, 
The sleepy juice to hold. 


And whan Kirkpatrick call’d for wines 
This page the drink wou'd bear ; 

Nor did the knight or dame divine 
Sic black deceit was near. 


Then every lady sung a sang ; 
Some gay—some sad and sweet— 
Like tunefu’ birds the woods amang, 
Till a’ began to greet. 


E’en cruel Lindsay shed a tear, 
Forletting malice deep— 

As mermaids, wi’ their warbles clear, 
Can sing the waves to sleep. 


And now to bed they all are dight, 
Now seek they ilka door: 

There’s nought but stillness o’ the night, 
Whare was sic din before. 


Fell Lindsay putghis harness on, 
His steed doth ready stand ; 
And up the staircase is he gone, 

Wi’ paniard in his hand. 


The sweat did on his forehead break, 
He shook wi’ guilty fear 

In air he heard a joyfu’ shriek— 
Red Cumin’s ghaist was near. 


Now to the chamber doth he creep— 
A lamp, of glimmering ray, 

Show’d young Kirkpatrick fast asleep, 
In arms of lady gay. 


He lay wi’ bear unguarded breast, 
By sleepy juice beguil’d ; 


And sometimes sigh’ ‘a, by dreams opprest, 


And sometimes sweetly smiled, 


Unclosed her mouth o’ rusy hue, 
Whence issued fragrant air, 

That gently, in soft motion, blew 
Stray ringlets o’ her hair. 


** Sleep on, sleep on, ye luvers dear ! 
The dame may wake to weep— 


Bat that day’s sun maun shine fou clear, 


That spills this warrior’s sleep.” 


He louted down—her lips he prest— 
O°! kiss, foreboding woe! 


Thenstruckon young Kirkpatrick’s breast 


A deep and deadly blow. 
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Sair, sair, and mickle, did he bleed: 
His lady slept till day, 
But dream’t the Firth* flow’d o’er her 
head, 
In bride-bed as she lay. 


The murderer hasted down the stair, 
And back’d his courser fleet : 

Than did the thunder ’gin to rair; 
Than show’rd the rain and sleet. 


Ae fire-flaught darted through the rain, 
Whare a’ was mirk before, 

And glinted o’er the raging main; 
That shook the sandy shore. 


But mirk and mirker grew the night, 
And heavier beat the rain ; 

And quicker Lindsay urged his flight, 
Some ha’ or beild to gain. 


Lang did he ride o’er hill and dale, 
Ner mire nor flood he fear’d: 

J trow his courage ’gan to fail 
When morning light appear’d. 


For having hied, the live-lang night, 
Through hail and heavy showers, 

He fand himsel, at peep o’ light, 
Hard by Caerlaveroc’s towers. 


The castle bell was ringing out, 
The ha’ was all asteer ; ’ 

And mony ascriech and waefu’ shout 
Appall’d the murderer’s ear. 


Now they hae bound this traitor strang, 
Wi’ curses and wi’ blows 

And high in air they did him hang, 
To feed the carrion crows. 


* Tosweet Lincluden’s* haly cells 
Fou dowie'I’ll repair ; 
= peaeg wi’ gentle patience dwells, 
Nae deadly feuds are there. 


In tears I’lk wither ilka charm, 
Like draps o’ balefu’ yew ; 

And wail the beauty that cou’d harm 
A knight, sae brave and true.” 





* Caerlaverock stands near Solway 
Firth. 


* Lincluden Abbey is situated near 
NE on the banks of the river Clu- 
den. It was founded and filled with 
Benedictine nuns, in the time of Malcolm 
1V., by Uthred, father to Roland, lord of 
Galloway —these were expelled by Archi- 
bald the Grim, Earl of Douglas sti Saad 
PENNANT. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Tue Royat Lancasrerian In- caster have been productive of the 
STITUTION. most happy results. English Episco- 

HERE are now upwards of two palians, Catholics, and Presbyterians, 
hundred of these schools formed have united their efforts in further- 

in England, Wales, and Scotland. ance of his system of instruction.—~ 
Among the principal jn the metropo- They have received it as founded upon 
lis, and elsewhere, are the following: principles in which they could all 

One formed under the patronage of agree: and under the strong impulse 
his Royal Highwess the Duke of Kent, of true benevolence they are associated 
for 1000 boys, in North-street, City- to promote the education of the poor 
road. of that country, 

For the Holborn district, another At Dublina society has been formed 
school, intended for 1000 boys, under for the education of the poor of Ire- 
the patronage of his Roval Highness land. They have established them- 
the Duke of “ussex; but, at present, selves with the intention of maintain- 
for want of suitable premises, conduct- ing well organised schools in Dublin, 
ed on a limited scale. and also of supporting a seminary for 

At Bermondsey, one for 500 boys: the training of properly qualified 
another in Horse-ferry Road, West- schoolmasters for the use of that king- 
minster, for 500 boys: and a small dom. 
school in QOxford-street for 300.— Mr. John Vevers, one of Mr. Lan- 
These schools, in conjungtion with caster’s earliest pupils, has been re- 
that in Spital-fields, and the parent commended to the Dublin committee 
school in the Borough-road, provide as possessing all the ability necessary 
instruction, in the metropolis alone, for the <uperinttendance of so impor- 
for above 5000 children. tant an institution. This young man 

There are several other schools in is well known as the master of the 
the metropolis organised by Mr. Lan- Lancasterian school at Birmingham; 
caster, or conducted on the Laneas- and in the county &f Durham, as hav- 
terian system, but not in connection ing organised the Bishop's school at 
with the parent institution. The Bishop Auckland. His occupation 
schools kept in the Free Chapel, West will be to superintend the organising 
street, Seven Dials,—in Orchard- of newly-formed schools, and to train 
strect,W estminster,—in Fitzroy mews, the masters. Atthe last annual meet- 
in Finsbury,—and the two Catholic ing Mr. Lancaster read a highly in- 
schools in Dean-street and Bunhill- teresting account of his Tour in Ire- 
row; likewise the Benevolent Society land (which has been lately published), 
of St. Patrick, have placed those boys since which time school-rooms of great 
whom they clothe and educate, as extent have been erected in several 
boarders at the Royal Free School, parts of that kingdom; one at Cork, 
some of whom, it is hoped, will be- intended to receive 1000 boys; and 
come Lancasterian schoolmasters in others at Ross, Dundalk, Waterford, 
Ireland; and it is expected that this &c. — 
society will establish a school for 1000 In Scotland the Lancasterian system 
children in the neighbourhood of St. gontinues to meet with an increase of 
Giles’s. zealous advocates. In Edinburgh 

In consequence of the opposition at there have been erected two large 
Canterbury against the Lancasterian school-rooms for boys, and one for 
school, which, having existed for five girls. One of the boys’ schools is 
years, had afforded instruction to near fully organised, the other only waits 

1000 children; the committee resolved for a schoolmaster; and that for girls 
to take this school under their protec- will be opened in a short time. 

tion, and they have the satisfaction to In Glasgow there are three very 
state, that it is now in a very flourish- large schools for boys; they were de- 
ing condition, and that an evening signed for 1000 children each. 

school has been added for the instruc- | At New Lanark, at the expense of 
tion of adults. the New Lanark Company, a school- 

In Ireland the labours of Mr. Lan- room is built for 1000 boys and girls. 
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Schools are also established at Stir- 
ling, and in several other places. 

In the British settlements of Ame- 
rica a very considerable desire has 
been manifested for the establishment 
of schools. Canada contains a popu- 
lation of about four hundred thousand 
souls, the far greater proportion of 
whom are Roman Catholics; and it is 
estimated that of the whole population, 
scarcely more than the fifth part can 
read. A school has lately been open- 
ed in Montreal, by James Edwards, a 
young man twenty-one years of age, 
who was monitor-general in the Lan- 
casterian school at Dundee; and it is 
hoped that proper encouragement will 
be afforded for the establishment of 
other schools in the most populous 
parts of that extensive country. The 
committee, to give all the aid in their 
power, have voted proper sets of les- 
sons, together with copies of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s publications, for the use of 
that country. 


In the United States, the merits of 
the Lancasterian system are justly ap- 
preciated; and, in addition to the 
schools established at New York and 
Philadelphia, an institution has been 
formed at George Town, under the 
superintendance of Robert Ould, one 
of the earliest pupils of Mr. Lancaster. 
This school was opened on the 18th 
of Nov. 1811, and there were admitted 
from that day to the 18th of Novem- 
ber 1812, 387 male and 149 female 
children: total 486. 


In 1810 a Free-school for boys was 
opened in Calcutta, and in the follow- 
ing year a school for girls was added. 
These schools consisted of about 140 
boys, and near 40 girls. The report 
states, that the schools are conducted 
upon Lancaster's plan, the knowledge 
of which was acquired from books by 
a Mr. Leonard, who is represented to 
be a most valuable and active man. 
The success with which these shcools 
were conducted excited the determi- 
nation to act upon a more extensive 
plan; ground was procured on which 
to erect a building for $00 boys, re- 
serving the lower part for girls. 

At Dublin, Belfast, Castlecomer, 
Ress, Tullamore, Waterford, and 
Youghall, schools are formed on Mr. 
Lancaster's plan. Schools are also built 
at Cork and Tralee: but for Ireland, 
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there is the greatest want of properly 
trajped schoolmasters. 

Douglas, in the Isle of Man, also 
contains a school. 

Schools have also been formed as. 
attached to the regiment of Rovals, 
commanded by the Duke of Kent: 
the Stafford, West Kent, Lancaster, 
Westmeath, and Londonderry regi- 
ments of militia: and in the military 
depot at Maidstone. 


Rovat ACADEMY OF STOCKHOLM. 


HE Royal Academy of Inscrip- 

tions, Belles Lettres, and Anti- 
quities of Stockholm, have proposed, 
for the competition of the year 1812, 
the following subjects :— 

History.—An historical essay on the 
duties and taxes imposed, and on the 
manner of collecting them, in Swe- 
den, during the reign of the Kings 
Eric XIV, Jobn Ill, Sigismund, and 
Charles IX. 

In Latin or French.—To compare 
the Latin authors of the two ages, 
commonly called the golden and the 
silver ages; and to enquire whether 
the peculiarities of style and taste, by 
which these two ages of Roman lite- 
rature are characterised, be not dis- 
cernible in the writers of other na- 
tions, in proportion to the progress of 
society, and the cultivation of the 
human mind. 

Inscriptions and Devices, in Latin.— 
Sketches of Epitaphs on King Charles 
Knutson VIII; on Count Benedict 
Oxenstiera, senator and field marshal. 
2d. Forms of medals representing the 
most remarkable events, and the most 
distinguished persons in Sweden, dur- 
ing the reign of Gustavus Adolphus 
Il, or of Charles Gustavus X, at the 
option of the candidates. 

Antiquities—An enquiry into the 
state of the population of Sweden, 
before the plague of 1350. 

On these subjects no essay has been 
delivered in. 

The academy, with the approbation 
of the King, its protector, proposes 
for the current year the following 
subjects :— 

An historical retrospect of the du- 
ties and taxes imposed in Sweden, and 
of the mode of collecting them, dur- 
ing the reign of King Eric XIV, John 
lil, Sigismund, and Charles LX. 
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The prize, a medal of the value of 
twenty-six gold ducats. 

In Latin or French.—A critical en- 
quiry to ascertain whether, among the 
Roman classic authors, there were not 
some who never altogether ceased to 
be known and studied somewhere 
during the barbarism of the middle 
age, and which are these authors. 

The prize, a medal value sixteen 
gold ducats. 

Inscriptions and Devices, in Latin.— 
Sketches of epitaphs on illustrious 
Swedes, and also of medals, represent- 
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ing remarkable events and persons in 
Sweden, from the beginning of the 
reign of Gustavus I. down to the de- 
mise of Charles XII, at the option of 
the candidates. 

The prize, a gold medal of the value 
of twelve ducats. 

The essays of the candidates must 
be sent to the academy of Stockholm, 
postage free, before the 20th of Jan. 
1814. 

Each essay to have a motto, toge- 
ther with the name of the candidate, 
under a sealed cover. 
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With Notices respecting Men 


M: GattT is preparing the se- 
- cond volume of his Travels for 
publication, which will contain a sta- 
tistical survey of the Cyclades, exe- 
cuted by an agent of the Porte. 

Mr. Godwin, author of Political 
Justice, &c. is engaged upon a biv- 
graphical account of John and Ed- 
ward Phillips, the nephews of Milton. 

Wm. Harris, Esq. has announced, 
in five volumes 8vo. an Historical and 
Critical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of James I. Charles I. Oli- 
ver Cromwell, and Charles II. after 
the manner of Bayle; drawn from 
original writers and state papers. 

In the press, the first volume of Mr. 
Oldfield’s History of the Boroughs. 

Early in November will be pub- 
lished the first part of the republica- 
tion of the Gentleman's Diary, or 
Mathematical Repository, from its 
commencement in 1741 to the present 
time, to correspond in» size and ar- 
rangement with Dr. Hutton’s edition 
of the Ladies’ Diary, in igmo. Also 
the Gentleman's Mathematical Com- 
panion, No. 17, for 1814, being an 
annual work, will be ready at the 
same time. 

An Investigation of the Mechanical 
Science and Historical Descent of 
Architecture in England during the 
middle Ages, &c. by C. Clarke, Esq. 
in one vol. quarto, is preparing for 
the press, including about thirty 
engravings. 

A_ new series of the Naturalist’s 
Miscellany is to be continued, as soon 
as arrangements for the same can be 
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completed. General indexes to the 
first twenty-first volumes, in Latin 
aud English, are in the press, 

Proposals have been circulated for 
publishing the whole of the works of 
the late Henry James Pye, Esq. poet 
laureat. 

Preparing for press, British Bio- 
graphy of the Eighteenth Century; 
containing Lives of all the eminent 
Persons in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland only, during that period; in- 
terspersed with much original anec- 
dote and criticism, and biographical 
sketches of many existing characters; 
forming, on the whole, a standard 
book of reference. By a Society of 
Gentlemen of Oxford University. 

Colonel Montagu has nearly ready 
for publication, a Supplement to his 
Ornithological Dictionary, which will 
contain much new and interesting 
matter on the natural history of Bri- 
tish birds. , 

Shortly will be published, a tract, 
‘entitled The Cause and Cure of Me- 
thodism, with the Tendency of that 
Sect. This tract will be particularly 
calculated for distribution among the 
lower orders of society, and, by bring- 
ing them acquainted with the danger- 
ous tendency of its doctrines and in- 
stitutions, the intolerant spirit, the 
superstition and illiberal manners of 
its adherents, for guarding them from 
the pernicious effects of religious folly 
and imposture. 

The third edition of Materials for 
Thinking will be published in No- 
vember. 
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Preparing for the press, and speedily 
will be published, Some interesting 
Particulars relative to the Arrival and 
Seizure of Miranda, and his British 
Staff, in South America; with a brief 
account of his previous landing from 
a Falmouth packet in a British colo- 
_ Dy, under an assumed name, and o 
his conveyance thence to the Spanish 

. main in a British man of war; disclo- 
sing an extraordinaty instance of im- 
posture and imbecility, which, from 
the mischievous consequences that 
already have ensued, and the incalcu- 
lable disasters that yet may result, 
demands the serious investigation of 
parliament, and the exemplary pu- 
nishment of the parties. 


Captain Fairman’s pamphlet on the 
Advantages of Iron Ball Cartridge for 
the use of Musketry and Smali-arms, 
with an improvement in the forma- 
tion of the firelock and bayonet; as 
also on the expedience and judicious- 
ness of attaching some rifle cannon to 
the Marine artillery, and the conse- 
quent establishment of two or more 
new corps, will be published by Eger- 
ton (to whom orders for it may be 
forwarded) in the course of the pre- 
sent month. 


Captain Fairman has likewise in 
preparation for the press, Proposals 
for the establishment of Two Grand 
National Military Institutions, having 
for their object a general extensive 
system of economy, and embracing 
considerations of the most vital im- 
portance to the future advancement 
and prosperity of thekingdom. Cap- 
tain Fairman bas been receutly ‘ho- 
noured with a communication from 
the commander-in-chief, (to whom, 
in the outline, he had submitted some 
of the above plans) wherein his Royal 
Highness was graciously pleased to ex- 
press his approbation, in the most 
flattering terms, at the ‘ingenuity and 
zeal’ displayed by him on the occasion. 
The Local Militia, and other measures 
connected with the dearest interests of 
the British empire, owe their origin, 
we understand, to the conteuiplative 


habits of this officer, who, to the ser- . 


vice of his country, both abroad and 
at home, has devoted, in every way, 
many years of his life. 


OF ree 
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Arts, Sciences, &c. 


The following arrangements have 
been made for lectures, at the Surry 
Institution, in the ensuing season:— 
Mr. J. Mason Good, on the philoso. 
phy of physics, to commence on Fri- 
day, the 5th of Novemher, and to be 


- continued on each succeeding Friday; 


Dr. Thomson, on chemistry, to coms 
mence on Tuesday, the Oth of Nov, 
and to be continued on each succeeds 
ing Tuesday; Mr. B.kewell, on cher 
mistry, will commence early in Janu- 
ary 1814; ard Dr. Crotch, on music, 
early in February 1814, 

The once celebrated Kotzeb.e is 
now engaged as a paragraph writer in 
the continental papers, in behalf of 
the Russians and their allies. A re- 
spectable monthly journal says, “* We 
wish he had been more worthily em- 
ployed; but perhaps Siberia was the 
alternative, and he diu not wish to re- 
peat his journey to those frightful 
deserts,” 

It is now discovered that the little 
book called Boscobel, or the History 
of Charles the Second’s Preservation 
after the Battle of Worcester, after 
having been in circulation among the 
Royalists from 1660 to 1662, was cen- 
sured in a kind of official way, in 
what was then called the Kingdom's 
Intelligencer, published by authority 
from Monday, Jan. 13, to Monday, 
Jan. 20, 1661-2, as follows; but whe- 
ther this was not a state trick is to he 
considered. ‘ By express command 
from his majesty, we are to acquaint 
the reader that a little book, named 
* Boscobel,’ being a relation of his 
majesty’s happy and miraculous escape 
after the fight at Worcester, hath di- 
vers errors and mistakes in it, and 
therefore not to be admitted as a true 
and perfect narrative of his sacred 
majesty’s deliverance.” 


In a catalogue of the libraries of 
Sir Wm. Coventry and others, sold 
126 years ago, viz. in 1687, among the 
English folios, is marked “* William 
Shakspeare’s works sold for 8s.6d. to 
Mr. Harinton.” The sale of books 
then began at nine in the morning 
and at two in the afternoon, condi- 
tions which the fashionable world 
would now perhaps object to, even in 
the indulgence of their passion for 
scarce books, Mr. Stace observes, 
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that the average price of the copies of smell be seemed chiefly indebted 
of Shakspeare sold, in 1687, for 8s.6d. for his knowledge of different persons. 
is now from sixty to a hundred He appeared to know his relations and 
pounds. intimate acquaintance by smelling 
Preventive of the Tooth-ache—A them very slightly, and he at once 
gentleman once very much tortured distinguished strangers at a consi- 
by that cruel pain, writes, that by derable distance. When a stranger 
using flowers of sulphur as a tooth- approached him, which he knew by 
powder, with a hard tooth-brush, he his sense of smell, he eagerly began 
has been wholly free ever since. He to touch some part of his body, com- 
says it preserves the teeth surprisingly, monly taking hold of the arm, which 
and communicates no smell whatso- he held near his nose, and after two 
ever tothe mouth. Ignorance or in- or three strong inspirations through 
lerest, he observes, may despise the the nostrils, he appeared to form a 
simplicity of the remedy; but he is decided opinion. If this was favour- 
confident, that if it was universally able, he expressed it by continuing 
practised, one dentist would be suffi- near him with more or less satisfac- 
cient for aJarge city. tion; but if unfavourable, he suddenly 
An effectual Xemedy against Consti- went off to a distance with expressions 
pation of the Bowels—A few months of carelessness or disgust. 
ago an Irish gentleman at Paris la- Mode of cleaning Barrels.—Wash 
boured under so obstinate a complaint them and wipe them dry; cork them 
of this kind, as to baffle all the efforts tight as when intended for ale; put 
of the most celebrated medical men in at the bung holes about four quarts 
of that metropolis, An English sur- of hot lime for every thirty-six gal- 
geon there recoliected that he bad lons the barrels will hold; to which 
casually heard that cold applications add about three gallons of water to 
were sometimes attended with success every gallon of lime, and immediately 
in this cruel disorder. Consequently stop the bung-holes with wet cloths. 
he procured a quantity of ice, with As soon as the effervescence has sub- 
which he rubbed the abdomen of the sided, fill the barrels with water, and 
’ patient incessantly. [In somewhat let all remain ‘till the barrels ave 
more than an hour the constipation was wanted for use, then wash them clean 
removed, and the gentleman (now in for the last time. 
London) relieved from a state the There was (says a Cumberland pa- 
most painful and disagreeable. per) lately growig in the gardep of 
A good Substitute for Soap—Take J. Christian, Esq. of Unerigg Hall, 
any quantity of we!l burnt ashes of a peach-tree, which had on it this 
hard, heavy wood. Mix with these a season 800 peaches, 400 of which the 
few handfuls of lime newly slacked. gardener took off to give space and 
Add water, and boil the whole into a strength to the others. The wood of 
lixivium of ley, then leave it at rest the tree, if stripped of fruit and 
till those extraneous matters which leaves, would not weigh 20 lbs. 
cannot enter into it are deposited at For the beautiful chapel of G. Ca- 
the bottom, or thrown to the surface rey, Esq. at ‘Tor Abbey, Mr. Kendall, 
to be skimmed off. Then draw off sculptor, of Exeter, has executed a 
the pure lixivium, and add to it of work, in the centre of which is a py- 
oil about a thirtieth or fortieth part of ramidical rock of white marble, re- 
its own quantity. The mixture will presenting Mount Calvary, from 
be a liquor white as milk, capable of which rises a figure of the crucifixion, 
frothing like soap water; and in dilu- —Six elegant candelabra, three on 
tion, fit to communicate sufficient each side the rock, are formed of the 
whiteness to linens, &c. This substi- marbles of Devonshire, and the whole 
tute may be prepared from wood- relieved by a tasteful variety of the 
ashes of all sorts, and from rancid dark marbles of Chudleigh. 
grease, oil, or butter. A colour equal in briliiancy to that 
A singular account has lately been of cochineal is said to have been pro- 
— of a boy born deaf and duced in Russia from the grains of 
lind, who distinguished substances the dasella ruéra. This is a plant 
by his touch and smell, To the sense which may be cultivated with little 
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trouble in the southern parts of Rus- 
gia. A pound of this may now be 
bought for one ruble and twenty-five 
copecks, while a pound of cochineal 
costs fifty rubles. 

The hardness of Spanish wool is 
ascribed to an injudicious process of 
the Spaniards in clearing it of all its 
grease, and the harshness_ of wool 
grown on the calcareous soils of Sus- 
sex and Wiltshire, is attributed to the 
effect of the dust of their soils. It is 
recommended therefore, in order to 
attain perfection in wool, that the na- 
tive grease be preserved in it as much 
as possible, as well while on the sheep's 
back as after it isshorn. It has been 
found that merino fleeces average 4 
Ibs. 1 oz. when not washed on the 
sheep's back, and but $ lbs. 150z. when 
washed, each producing 4s. per pound. 

A chemical analysis of champig- 
nions proves that they differ in many 
particulars from all known vegetables ; 
and their particular modification of 
vegetable matter is called fungine. It 
is separated from other parts of the 
fungus, by boiling water a little alka- 
lised; and is then a white, pulpy, and 
insipid substance, forming the chief 
part of the nutriment of the esculent 
‘fungi. Boiling in general extracts the 
noxious principle of the whole class, 

Of the credulity of M. Chateau- 
briand, in his Beauties of Christianity, 
the following instance has been point- 
ed out: ** Onthe banks of the Yare, a 
small river in Suffolk, we were shewn 
2a very curious species of cress; it 
changes its place and advances, as it 
were, by leaps and bounds. From its 
summit descend several fibres: when 
those which happen to be at one ex- 
tremity of the plant are of sufficient 
length to reach the bottom of the wa- 
ter, they take root. Drawn away by 
the action of the plant which settles 
upon its new foot, the claws on the 
contrary side lose their hold; and the 
tuft of cresses, turning on its. pivot, 
removes the whole length of its bed. 
in vain you seek, the plant on the mor- 
row in the place where you left it on 
the preceding night, and you perceive 
it higher up or lower down the cur- 
rent of the river, producing with the 
other aquatic families new effects and 
new beauties.” ‘To this he gives the 
name of migrator, or the traveller.— 
It is to be observed, the description 
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here quoted of this plant is not verj- 
fied by any of the naturalists, and this 
power of detaching itself is unknown 
to any botanist. 

A new Mode of coniroverting the 
Trinity /—A_ vice-president of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society, ‘near Ux- 
bridge, has circulated Bibles with a 
notice pasted on the covers, that if any 
child can find in that book the phrases 
*God the Son,’ ‘God the Holy Ghost,’ 
or the word ‘ Trinity,’ it shall have 
one guinea reward; and their parents, 
&c. are invited to assist them it the 
search. 

Mr. Fuller, of Rose Hill, Sussex, 
has lately appointed a gentleman to 
be his astronomer, and to render bis 
observatory useful, Ke has connected 
the office of astronomer with the di- 
rector of a school which he has lately 
established. ‘The observatory isa beau- 
titul building, executed by Smirke; 
it contains a transit room for meri- 
dian observations. An equatorial! 
moveable roof, in the shape of an he- 
mispherical dome, covers a fine pillar 
of stone, which runs up through the 
middle of the building, and supports 
one of the best repeating circles made 
by Mr. Troughton. Beneath this 
beautiful dome is a large room for the 
use of a telescope for observations on 
the eclipses, of Jupiter's satellites, oc- 
cultations of stars by the moon, &e. 
There is also a transit instrument and 
a transit clock; a fine five feet achro- 
matic telescope by Dollond, mounted 
on an equatorial stand. A theodolite 
has also been lately made by Jones, of 
Oxenden-street, which possesses the 
advantage of having been divided 
upon Mr. Troughton’s new method. 

On the Certainty of Stones falling 


Srom the Air.—T hese aerolites, it now 


appears, have been peculiar to all 
ages. In the early periods it seems 
the wonderful descriptions of the fall 
of these stones were exaggerated by 
superstition. When the sciences be- 
gan to flourish again, philosophers 
were so much prejudiced against phe- 
nomena, which appeared to them to 
accord so little with the laws of na- 
ture, that they disdained paying any 
attention to them, whilst the ‘histo- 
rians were eager to register a fact to 
which one of the Emperors of Ger- 
many was a witness on the 7th of 
November 1492, near Ensishejm. But 





in an age when every thing that could 
not be explained by reason passed for 
superstition, the learned men could 
not be induced to admit the reality of 
afact supported upon the authority 
of ages! However, in the midst of 
these disputes, which the great name 
of Gassendi was unable to terminate, 
a great quantity of stones fell at Lucé, 
in France, which the Academy of 
Sciences, notwithstanding, still con- 
sidered as one of those popular pre- 
judices beneath the attention of na- 
tural philosophers. The stones which 
afterwards fell in India, though they 
attracted more attention from the 
learned, did not overcome all their 
prejudices; and it required, in short, 
the great number of aerolites which 
fell at L’Aigle and at the gates of 
Paris, in order to confirm the reality 
of this singular opinion, This was in 
1808, since which obligations have 
been so multiplied, that there is per- 
haps at this day no fact better ascer- 
‘tained: of course a doubt is no longer 
admitted of the reality of stones falling 
from the clouds. 

_ The following is an account of the 
wars between England and France, 
with the terms of their duration, since 
the one which commenced in 1110, 
and which continued two years.— 
1141, one year; 1161, twenty-five 
years; 1211, fifteen years; 1224, nine- 
teen years; 1294, five years; 1339, 
twenty-one years; 1368, fifty-two 
years; 1422, forty-nine years; 1492, 
one month; 1512, two years; 1521, 
six years; 1549, one year; 1557, two 
years; 1562, two years; 1627, two 
years; 1666, one year; 1689, ten 
years; 1702, eleven years; 1744, four 
years; 1756, seven years: 1776, seven 
years; 1798, nine years; and lastly, 
in 1808, which still subsists, making, 
within a period of 700 years, 266 years 
of war. 

Process for preparing concentrated 
Ox-gall.—Take a gall tresh from the 
ox, and put it into a bason; let it 
stand all vight to settle, then pour it 
off from the sediment into a clean 
earthen mug, and set it in a saucepan 
of boiling water over the fire, taking 
care that none of the water gets into 

_ the mug. Let it boil till it is quite 
thick, then take it out and spread it 
en a plate or dish, and set it before 
the fire to evaporate; and when as dry 
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as you can get it, put it into small 
pots, and tie papers over their-tops to 
keep the dust from it, and it will be 
good for years. The gall thus pre- 
pared by Mr. Cathery’s method may 
be placed in the same box which con- 
tains colours; it is also ready for. use 
in a few minutes, a bit about the size 
of a pea being dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of water. As well as to art- 
ists and colourers of flowers, it is of 
great use to.howsekeepers, sailors, and 
others, to clean woollen clothes from 
grease, &c.; and thus prepared, also 
the disagreeable smell is avoided 
which the gall contracts by being 
kept in a liguid state. 

For the improvement of metecro- 
logy, an ingenious gentleman has pro- 
posed a pluviometer, or rain-gage, 
which any country tinman, or bra- 
zier, may construct. _This should be 
in shape like a funnel; for cheapness 
it may be made of tin-plate painted 
or japanned, though copper would be 
more durable. This tube receives the 
rain, which falls into the wider. part 
or top. A hollow box of copper, 
about an inch deep, floats upon the 
water which has descended into the 
tube; and a light deal rod, which has 
its lower extremity fixed on the top of 
the box, is raised with the Wx, and 
shews, by passing through a collar or 
ferril which loosely fits the rod, the 
depth of rain that has fallen in hun- 
dredths ofan inch. To effect this the 
rod has ascale of inches; and a depth 
of inches in the tube must contain as 
much water as a depth of one inch in 
the wide top which first receives the 
rain. Thus, if we chuse three inches 
for the diameter of the tube, the top 
diameter of the funnel must be 9°49, 
or very nearly nive inches and a half. 
The tube part may be one, two, or 
three feet long, at pleasure, but fifteen 
inches will be quite sufficient. The 
tenths on the rod are to be read off as 
hundredths of an inch, and written 
down like decimals, 0°01. In winter 
it should be frequently emptied to 
prevent its being bursted by the freez- 
ing of the water within it. If farmers 
would pay strict attention to such in- 
struments every year, they might 
judge much more accurately. of days 
and seasons and their consequences 
on the vegetable kingdom. 

From a paper commuyicated to the 
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Royal Society by Alexander Marcet, 
M.D. F.R.S. on the intense degree 
of cold produced by the evaporation 
of the sulphuret of carbon, it ap- 
peared that this liquor is the most 
evaporable of all known fluids, and 
produces in evaporation the most 
intense cold. The bulb of a spirit 
thermometer, closely enveloped in 
cotton, wool, or fine flannel, being 
moistened with this fluid, the tempe- 
rature falls to about 0; But if the ther- 
tometer is exposed to the effect of a 
vacuum, by being inclosed in the re- 
ceiver of a good air-pump, it sinks to 
80° in one or two minutes. The con- 
gelation of mercury in glass tubes 
may ‘therefore be most quickly and 
easily performed’ by this process at all 
seasons’ and ‘under aby atmospheric 
temperature. 

A Fire-escape used at Geneva.—It is 
4 tube, or slide of coarse cloth of any 
convenient length, forming a hollow 
cylinder, which being attached to a 
ladder of ropes, is firmly fastened at 
one end toa light but strong square 
frame’ of ‘the same dimensions as a 
middling-sized casement window, to 
which the frame is fixed. The other 
end of the tube isclosed. In the mid- 
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dle of the upper cloth a longitudinal 
slit is made sufficiently large to admit 
a man: this end is fastened to a solid 
place, a little elevated above ' the 
ground, and distant from the fact of 
the wall about half the height of the 
window, to which the other extremity 
of the tube is attached. Persons 
therefore that enter, or are put into 
the upper orifice of this bag, will 
slide down by their own weight with 
an accelerated or retarded motion, 
according as the apparatus is placed, 
or at the pleasure of the persons de- 
scending, who, by spreading the hands 
or the feet, can regulate their move- 
ments. The lower end of the tube 
being fixed to a point a little raised 
from the ground, consequently run 
no risk of being hurt by coming down 
upon it tod’ suddefily.’° The «sick, 
wounded, aud infirm, nay-be brought 
down the same‘way, only they must 
be wrapped in a vest, with a cord at- 
tached to it, by which they may be 
drawn down. By means of experi- 
ments made ‘with this apparatus, 
twenty-two persons have descended 
in one minute and fifty seconds from 
a fourth story, more than fifty feet 
from the ground. 
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demnation of the causes and conduct 
of every war ofiginating either im 


GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq. 

HIS truly pious and useful mem- 

ber ofsociety, the worthy descend- 
ant of Archbishop Sharp and his son 
Dr. Thomas Sharp, died on the 6th of 
July, 1813, at the house of his sister at 
Fulham, in his 79th year. This vener- 
able philanthropist, whom every one 
knew, and whom every one respected, 
had not devoted the whole of his life 
to the propagation of this or that opi- 
nion, but to the best interests of liber- 
ty, humanity, and religion. He was 
ove of the first persons who set on foot 
the enquiry into the African slave 
trade; President of the association for 
its abolition ; and the principal agent 
in the establishment of a colony, in 
the direction of which also he had a 
considerable share. He was the au- 
thor of remarks on some very im- 
portant Prophecies, in five parts ; writ- 
ten several years before the French 
revolution; but in which, and in his 
Remarks on Retribution, may be 
found severaé strong sentiments fu con- 


avarice or a thirst of power. Next 
followed his Dissertation on the Na- 
ture aud Style of the Prophetic Wri- 
tings, intended to i‘lustrate his pre- 
vious remarks—A Representation of 
the Injustice and dangerous Tendency 
of tolerating slavery, or of admitting 
the least Claim of Private Property in 
the persons of mea in England, &c.— 
Remarks on the Antient Villenage in 
this Country—Remarks on the En- 
croachments in Durham Yard—Re- 
marks on the Opinions of some of the 
most celebrated Writers on Crown 
Law, respecting the due Distinction 
between Manslaughter and Murder: 
with a prefatory address to the rea- 
der, concerning the Depravity and 
Folly of modern Men of Honour—A 
Dissertation on the People’s Right to 
a Share in the Legislature—Limita- 
tion of Slavery—On the Law of Na-* 
ture and Principles of Action in Man 
—The Legal Means of Political Refor- 
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mation—An Account of the Antient 
Division of the English Nation into 
Tithings and Hundreds, the happy 
effects of that Institution, &c—A 
short Sketch of temporary Regulations 
(until better be proposed) for the in- 
tended Settlement on the Great Coast 
of Africa, near Sierra Leone—Re- 
marks on the Use of the Definitive 
Article in the Greek New Testament 
—A Supplement to the Remarks was, 
at the same time, promised, ia the 
third Fasciculus of the Museum. 

The last work of Mr. Sharp’s he 
published in 1812; this isa Commen- 
tary on the LXViIIth Psalm relative 
to the Hill of Bashan, and the resto- 
ration of the Jews. 

{t seems he ther thought a serious 
consideration of this very extraordi- 
nary Psalm more particularly impor- 
tant in the awful year 1812, when the 
end of the fourth and last great king- 
dom, the Roman, seems by all the 
prophetical Signs of the Times, most 
rapidly to advance. ‘There is, he also 
remarks, ample reason to believe that 
Mount Bashan js really “* The Great 
Mountain” (or power) of the Lord, 
from whence the Israelites were to 
receive an extraordinary signal to 
return to the inheritance of their an- 
cestors; or in other words, as some 
late Commentators have made to ap- 
pear consistent with the views of the 
most rational Jews and Christians, the 
badges of slavery and proscription 
will be removed from the shoulders of 
these people in all parts of Christen- 
dom in which they have been dispersed; 
and instead of being converted to 
Christianity (before Christians have 
agreed among themselves what Christ- 
ianity is), they will in common with 
all Christians, enjoy the superior pri- 
vilege of worshipping God according 
to the dictates of religion-and uni- 
versal toleration, improving upon the 
ethnic maxim of *‘ bear and forbear.” 

The circumstance which first 
awakened the attention of Mr. Sharp 
to the condition of the Africans was 
this: A poor negro lad of the name of 
Somerset, having been in such a bad 
state of health as to be useless to his 
master, the latter abandoned him, and 
Mr. Sharp finding him almost expir- 
ing on the pavement, had him taken 
to Bartholomew's Hospital, and when 
he got well, recommended him to a 
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lady's service. Two years after this 
the poor fellow being quite well was 
again seized by his first inhuman mas- 
ter, whilst behind the carriage of the 
lady, and sent to the Compter as a 
runaway slave. Mr. Sharp hearing of 
this by a letter, immediately repaired 
to the Lord Mayor, who caused the 
master and the negro to be brought 
before him, and decided that the lat- 
ter was perfectly free, and at liberty 
to depart wherever he pleased. The 
master instantly, however, seized the 
unfortunate black by the collar, and 
insisted upon his right of keeping him 
as his property. Mr. Sharp claimed the 
protection of the English law against 
the master, and causing him to be im- 
mediately taken into custody, exhi- 
bited articles of the peace against him 
for assault and battery, when the Lerd 
Mayor taking cognizance of the 
charge, the master was committed, and 
obliged to find bail for his appearance 
at the sessions. In fine, a Certiorari 
was obtained to remove the cause into 
the Court of the King’s Bench, whence 
it was submitted to the twelve Judges, 
who unanimously concurred that the 
master had acted criminally, and there- 
by emancipated for ever the race of 
blacks from a state of slavery, while 
they remained on British grouad. 

But even in this laudable under- 
taking Mr. Sharp was very near 
foiled by the tergiyersation of a 
great Jawyer; for, previously to his 
appearance before the Lord Mayor, 
he prepared himself by consulting 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and find- 
ing a passage to his purpose, took a 
note of the chapter and page, Ac- 
cordingly, during the heat of the argu- 
ment, he triumphantly referred to the 
authority of Blackstone, and on being 
challenged to adduce the passage by 
the opposite party, he borrowed the 
Lord Mayor's copy; but, on turning 
to the identical chapter and folio, no 
such passage was to be found. On re- 
turning home he assured himself that 
his reference was correct; but on a 
comparison of books, it appeared 
that Mr. Sharp had the jst, and the 
Lord Mayor a subsequent edition.— 
On this discovery he waited upon Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, who on receiyin 
suitable explanation, frankly tol 
him that it was true, that that and 
many other passages fayourable to 
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public liberty were to be found in his 
first edition, which had been struck 
out of the subsequent ones; and that 
he had been led to suppress them on 
the urgent remonstrances of Lord 
Mansfield, and some other of his bro- 
ther Judges. This anecdote shews the 
depth of the conspiracy against En- 
glish liberty which has been carried on 
all through the present reign. 

In the discussion of the important 
question concerning the legality of 
press warrants, Mr. Sharp displayed 
the same energy he had done in the 
case of Somerset. In the case of 
Mellichip, a freeman, who had been 
pressed, Mr. Sharp applied to Alder- 
man Bull, then Lord Mayor, for an 
order for his discharge from the 
tender off the Tower; from hence the, 
commanding officer had previously 
ordered him to he removed to the 
Roe Mr. Sharp then caused the 

ourt of King’s Bench to be moved 
for a writ of habeas corpus, te bring 
the body of Mellichip into court, 
which being of course complied with, 
Mr. Sharp insisted that there being 
no charge against him for a breach of 
the laws, the court was bound to dis- 
charge him. Lord Mansfield felt him- 
self compelled to acquiesce in the con- 
stitutional justice of this demand, and 
ordered Mellichip to be set at liberty, 

The society for the abolition of the 
slave trade, as hefore hinted, owed its 
origin entirely to the active humanity 
and patriotism of Mr. Sharp, who 
covered the country with tracts, con- 
taining facts and arguments on this sub- 
ject, till his cause became irresistible, 

In his political principles, he was 
always the. ardent and zealous friend 
of liberty, and he neglected no oppor- 
tunity to defend and assert the neg- 
lected rights of the people. He was 
at all times the warm advocate of par- 
liamentary reform, and recommended 
a plan to the public, founded on the 
earliest principles and practices of the 
British constitution. He proposed to 
restore the ancient tythings by which 
the whole country was formerly in- 
corporated into societies of ten men 
each, who were joint security for the 
legal and peaceable demeanor of each 
other, and who elected, annually, from 
among theinselves, a conservator of 
the peace, called the fithing-man. Ten 
of these societies he proposed to unite 
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into a larger body, denominated, 
agreeably to ancient practice, the 
Hundred, who should elect annually 
their head constable; and ten of these 
bodies again to form the largest assem- 
bly of the Thousand, who should an- 
nually elect, upon the original prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, their 
elderman or magistrate. All trivial 
causes and disputes he proposed to 
have settled once a month by a jury of 
twelve men, in the Hundred-court, be- 
fore the constable; and all causes of 
a superior nature, and appeals from 
the Hundred were to be decided in 
the court of the Thousand, before'the 
elderman and a jury of their peers. 
The whole body of the people were to 
form, in this manyer, the nafzonal ini- 
litia; each Thousand to-constitute a 
regiment, the elderman or magistrate 
to be their colonel; and each Hun- 
dred to constitute a company, the 
constable of each, for the time being, 
to be their captain. So many of the 
thousands to be summoned once in 
every year, by their magistrate, as 
would have a right to vote in their 
respective hundreds before the con- 
stable, in the choice of a six hundred 
and fifty-eighth part of the represen- 
tative legislature, and without ex- 
pense to the candidate or loss of time 
to the voter. 

Mr. Sharp has shewn that the di- 
vision of this kingdom into tithings 
and hundreds, was instituted ‘at first 
by Alfred. He likewise demonstrated, 
in his treatise on this subject, that 
sucha division is thoroughly consistent 
with the most perfect state of liberty 
that man is capable of enjoying, and 
yet competent, nevertheless, to an- 
swer all the necessary purposes of mu- 
tual defence, to secure the due exe- 
cution of, just and equal laws, and 
maintain the public peace. Neither 
does this system of government want 
either the prescription of antiquity, 
or the test clexpertenen to recommend 
it toour notice. It reduced to order 
the Israelitish armies in the wilderness, 
and diffused comparative happiness 
through this kingdom, from the time 
of its royal institutor, to the epoch of 
the Norman conquest. 

His family connections, and his edv- 
cation, led him onall occasions to sup- 
port the religion of the established 
church. He always dreaded popery, 
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but was on every occasion liberal to- 
wards thedissenters. His zeal led him 
therefore to recommend the establish- 
ment of au episcopal church in Ame- 
rica, and he had the honour of intro- 
ducing their first bishops for consecra- 
tion to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
America has, however, no established 
religion. The constitution of that 
country can neither establish nor pro- 
hibit any mode of worship which any 
individual may think proper to adopt. 

In the unfortunate war whieh ended 
in the separation of America from 
Great Britain, the virtue and patriot- 
ism of this gentleman suggested to 
the Congress the idea of having re- 
course to him as a means of bringing 
about a reconciliation between the 
two countries. ‘Two commissioners 
(Dr. Franklin and Silas Dean) were 
accordingly dispatched to Paris, for 
the purpose of transmitting to Mr. 
Sharp, in London, proposals for the 
British government. Mr. Sharp deli- 


vered the propositions to Lord George 
Germain, who was then the American 
minister; and, the terms not being 
acceded to by the English ministry, 
the commissioners returned, and Ame- 
rica was declared independent on the 


4th day of July, 1776, in consequence 
of this refusal. 

Mr. Sharp was designed for the law, 
bu. he never practised. He was after- 
wards in the ordnance-office ; but hav- 
ing a gentcel competency, and disap- 
proving of the American war, he gave 
up his place, and took chambers in 
the Temple, where he resided many 
years till his death. Jree from every 
domestic incumbrance, he there ap- 
plied bis mind to the pursuit of general 
knowledge. He was an able linguist, 
both ancient and modern, well-read 
in divinity, and in the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures; extensively ac- 
quainted with law, an enlightened 
politician, and a great amateur of 
music. He devoted every Sunday 
night to the harp, of which he was 
extremely fond. This, however, was 
meant as a devotional exercise, since 
the Psalms of David, sung in Hebrew 
by himself, were the constant accom- 
paniments of his instrument. On 
these occasions, his venerable appear- 
ance, his fine expressive countenance, 
united to his vivacious manner, pre- 
sented to his auditors the most lively 
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appearance of bardic enthusiasm. A 
perfect orthodox Christian in his be- 
lief, he had too much good sense to 
fall into those narrow bigoted senti- 
ments, which disgrace the rigid pro- 
fession of many otherwise excellent 
characters; he therefore relaxed some- 
times into innocent gaiety, and has 
been seen amusing himself at a convi- 
vial meeting, held at a tavern in Fleet- 
street, once every week, for the pur- 
@ose of singing old English madrigals. 
His voice was good, and his judgment 
and execution considerable. This 
partiality for music, also, made him 
an invariable attendant at the cathe- 
dral-service of Saint Paul's, the organ 
of which place, and its chaunts, he 
thought excellent. 

Mr. Sharp was the first president, 
and a principal benefactor of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society; and 
since his decease the committee of 
that excellent society have published 
a formal resolution, expressive of their 
high sense of his public services and 
private virtues. ° 

His last public act was to lend the 
great authority of his name to an asso- 
ciation against admitting Catholics to 
all the privileges of the constitution. 
But a dread of popery, which might be 
said to be hereditary, and which in- 
fluenced all his conversations and 
opinions, particularly on theological 
subjects, This too was mixed with 
certain notions derived from the book 
of Revelations, and his notion that 
popery and arbitrary power are always 
in close alliance. In the grandson of 
a revolutionary archbishop, these opi- 
nions of a good man will be excused 
even by those who conscientiously 
differ from hin. 

Mr. Sharp possessed a very extensive 
library. His collection of Bibles is 
esteemed the best in the kingdom. 
Though seventy-nine years old, like 
Cato, he pursued his studies with all 
the ardour of youth: he became a 
tolerable proficient in Arabic. He 
lived a temperate and regular life; his 
declining age, therefore, like the 
evening of a fine summer's day, was 
calm and clear: his gait was upright, 
and his nerves steady even to the last; 
his form was a medium between the 
thin and the athletic. His name and 
actions will always rank him with our 
Hampdens, Hanways, and Howards. 
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RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA. 


FRNUE substance of the intelligence 
from the Prussian army in Sile- 
sia, dated Jauer, Sept. 2d, is, that the 
victory it gained over Macdonald 
in Silesia was complete. These hos- 
tilities commenced on the 18th, near 
Liegnitz. Between this period and 
the 2tst, the French had lost all their 
positions on the Bober, were obliged te 
blow up their works at Buntzlau, and 
destroy all the bridges. On the 93d, 
however, the French attacked Gold- 
berg, which, though obstinately de- 
fended, was abandoned, after a most 
sanguinary combat by the Russians, 
because, as Gen. Blucher knew that 
the great Bohemian army must have 
that day penetrated two marches into 
Saxony, and that the Crown Prince 
of Sweden might also have advanced 
towards Lusatia, he thought it right to 
draw the enemy farther, and prevent 
him from uniting his whole force. It 
is inferred, that Gen. Blucher there- 
fore fell back in the first instance, in 
conformity with the general plan of 
the campaign, which is, by a harass- 
ing system of incessant attacks on 
every side, to wear out the enemy. 


A Berlin gazette extraordinary, da- 
ted Sept. 5, in addition to these suc- 
cesses in the North, states that they 
had just received from Toplitz, in 
Bohemia, under the date of the 30th 
ult. at eight p. m. the very joyful news 
that the allied army had on that day 
entirely defeated and destroyed the 
corps of Gen. Vandamme, who was 
himself made a prisoner, as also Gen. 
Haxo, aide-de-camp of the French 
Emperor. Generals Guyot and Hum- 
bredt, Prince Reuss, also a French 
General, were killed: forty cannon, 
60 ammunition waggons, and 5000 
prisoners, have already been brought 
in. The remainder of the troops 
either killed or dispersed, or at least 
scarcely 10,000 of them had escaped 
out of the whole. The French ac- 
counts, it is to be remarked, make the 
whole of Vandamme’s corps consist 
but of 18,000 men. 


From general orders, published by 
the Prussian General Von Blucher, 
issued from between Naumburg and 
Goerlitz on the 2d of Sept. it appears 


that Silesia is delivered from the enes 
my, and that in consequence of the 
battle of Katzbach, the allies had in 
their hands 103 cannons, 250 tumbrils, 
the camp hospitals, the enemy's forges 
and flour waggons, 18,000 prisoners, 
8 generals, and a number of other 
officers, two eagles, and other trophies. 

Weare very sorry to observe, that 
as both parties conceal their own 
losses, and materially exaggerate those 
of their opponents, it is morally im- 
possible to come at an exact know, 
ledge of the truth, Of course, this 
precious jewel, so much desired, will, 
in the end, be supposed to have been 
on the side of the conqueror, whoever 
he may be. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 21, the public 
were, however, happily relieved from 
much uncertainty and anxiety, by the 
arrival of dispatches from the Hon. Sir 
Charles Stewart, his Majesty’s envoy 
to the King of Prussia, which were 
announced to the public by the firing 
of the Park and Tower guns, and the 
publication of a gazette extraordinary 
in the evening. The first of Sir C, 
Stewart's dispatches is dated from the 
Prussian head-quarters at Zchista, on 
the 26th ult. It states the outline of 
the plan according to which the allies, 
under Prince Schwartzenberg, were 
at that time advancing from Bohemia, 
to act on the enemy's flank and rear; 
whilst Gen. Blucher was moving from 
Silesia to threaten Lusatia in front, 
but with positive orders _to avoid en- 
gaging in any general action, espe- 
cially against superior numbers. ,On 
the other hand, Count Wittgenstein 
met the French on the Bobemian 
frontier, and drove them into Koenig- 
stein, Liebenstein, and the works 
thrown up round Dresden, close to 
which city he took four guns and a 
howitzer. This dispatch concludes 
by confirming the very satisfactory 
circumstance, of two regiments of 
Westphalian hussars having come 
over to the allies. These two regi- 
ments (in the French papers) are call- 
ed two battalions.—In this dispatch it 
is admitted, that the enemy did not 
fly, but met the allies on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, but were beaten back 
from all their positions towards Dres- 
den, although they endeavoured un- 
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successfully to defend every inch of 
ground, ‘* The enemy afterwards re- 
tired into Konigstein, his entrenched 
camp at Liebenstein, and also into the 
various works he has thrown up round 
Dresden. The allies have pressed 
forward on him on every side, and the 
grand armies are now encircling Dres- 
den. On the 26th, the hussar regi- 
ment of Grodno, of Count Witgen- 
stein’s corps, had a very brisk engage- 
ment close to Dresden. The advanc- 
ed guards of the Russians, Prussians, 
and Austrians, encamped this night 
on the heights above Dresden, be- 
tween Nauslitz and Ischernitz. On 
the 27th, in the morning, the enemy 
abandoned the ground in advance of 
Dresden which they occupied, called 
the Grossen Garten, and withdrew 
into the suburbs and their different 
works.” Sir C. Stewart remarks, that 
perhaps the history of war does not 
afford a period where two great armies 
stand cominitted to such bold opera- 
tions. 

The second dispatch is from Alten- 
berg, on the 28th ult. Ie states the 


events of the 27th and 28th nearly as 
we had understood those of the 26th 
and 27th to have occurred; that is to 
say, that on the former day the allies 


made an ineffectual attempt to storm 
the works of Dresden, and on the lat- 
ter day Bonaparte brought out all his 
troops, at least 130,000, and made a 
general but it would seem an equally 
ineffectual attempt on the line of the 
allies. The battle of the second day 
was principally a cannonade: some 
charges of cavalry were made at vari- 
ous points by the Austrians, Russians, 
and Prussians, with conspicuous gal- 
lantry; but the main bodies of infan- 
try on both sides did not come into 
contact. The unfortunate wound of 
General Moreau is spoken of in terms 
befitting such an accident. The ac- 
tion ceased on the 28th, simply be- 
cause the enemy found he could make 
No impression on the allies, or ra- 
ther because they could make no im- 
pression upon Dresden. On that day 
the loss of the latter was between 6 
and 7000 men: on the preceding day 
somewhat under 40003 but Sir Charles 
adds, and the circumstances support 
his assertion, that the enemy must in 
both instances have suffered more 
considerably. 
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The following particulars of the at- 
tack upon Dresden are interesting: 

** The troops moved to the assault 
at four o'clock in the evening; Count 
Witgenstein’s corps, in three columns 
on the right of the Grossen Garten:- 
General Kleist moved otfe column of 
attack through these gardens, and two 
on the left. His left column was 
headed by Prince Augustus of Prus- 
sia: three divisions of Austrians on 
the left of the town, under the imme- 


‘diate direction of Count Colloredo, 


and Prince Maurice of Lichtenstein, 
joined the Prussians on their left; the 
Prussians forming the centre attack. 
A tremendous cannonade commenced 
the operation: the batteries being 
planted in a circular form round the 
town, the effect was magnificent; the 
fine buildings in Dresden were soon 
enveloped in smoke, and the troops 
inoved forward in the most perfect 
order te the assault. They approach- 
ed on all sides close to the town. The 
Austrians took an advanced redoubt 
with eight guns, in the most undaunt- 
ed and gallant manner: I never saw 
trvops behave more conspicuously; 
the work was of the strongest kind, 
not above sixty yards from the main 
wall, and it was flanked by cross-fires 
of musketry from the various loop- 
holes that were made in every part 
from. projecting buildings; but no- 
thing could surpass the gallantry with 
which it was stormed: the enemy fled 
from it only to shelter themselves be- 
hind new defences, manning the thick 
walls of the town, in which it was im- 
possible, without a long and conti- 
nued fire of heavy artillery, to make 
breaches. 

** The enemy, with the aid of those 
means which a strong town affords of 
resistance, held the troops in check 
who had so gallantly carried and en- 
tered the outworks. The night was 
fast approaching, and the enemy now 
attempted to make a sortie with a con- 
siderable force. of all his guards, at 
least amounting to thirty thousand, 
to separate the allied troops, and to 
take one wing in flank and rear. This 
was immediately perceived, and as it 
appeared evident that it was not prac- 
ticable to carry the place that night, 
orders were sent to draw off the troops, 
and they returned to their several en- 
campments. Prince Maurice of Lich- 
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tenstein made an admirable disposi- 
tion on the side where the enemy 
made their sortie, by which all disor- 
der was avoided. ‘This enterprise, in 
proportion to its being of moment, 
was one of great difficulty; no troops 
could signalise themselves more, and 
in my humble opinion, if it had been 
physically possible to carry the place 
under the circumstances, they would 
have accomplished it: but there were 
no breaches for the troops to enter, 
and the artillery, although brought up 
at the close of the evening to near one 
hundred paces of the wall, were not 
able to batter it, or make an impres- 
sion. 

“ The enemy had great advantages 
in their disposition for attack: Dres- 
den, lined with guns, was in their 
rear; their communications were not 
intersected; if they made an impres- 
sion, they could pursue it; if they 
tailed, they could withdraw in secu- 
rity, and our troops could not follow 
them under the guns of the place. 
One of the worst days that ever was 
seen added materially to the difficul- 
ties of the allies, who had arrived, by 
rapid marches, through bad roads and 
defiles, at their positions; and whose 
supplies of every kind, it was dith- 
cult, if not impossible, to get up. 
Availing himself of the disadvantages 
above stated, Bonaparte displayed aa 
immense number of pieces of artillery, 
and heavy cannonading on both sides 
formed the chief feature of the battle. 
Charges in various points were made, 
both with the Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian cavalry, and they distin- 
guished themselves highly; but the 
main bodies of the infantry, in both 
armies, did not come in contact. The 
weather was so hazy, and the rain so 
incessant, that the action was sus- 
tained, at all points, under the hea- 
viest disadvantages.” 

Sir Charles Stewart concludes this 
dispatch with the following striking 
reflection:— 

** It is impossible not to lament that 
so fine and su numerous an army, per- 
fectly entire in all its parts, should be 
under the necessity, having once ad- 
vanced, of making a retrograde step, 
as miscalculations may be made on 
the event, and the enemy may sup- 
pose he has gained ap advantage. [ 
can only pledge myself to your lord- 
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ship, that the army is as eager as ever 
to meet the enemy, and the same de- 
termined spirit exists, though a par- 
tial change of operations may be 
deemed necessary.” 

The third and fourth dispatches re- 
late to two successive affairs on the 
30th and Sist ult. against Vandamme, 
who appears to have been supported 
by Bertrand, and to have had under 
his command two corps and a divi- 
sion, the whole strength of which, 
however, did not much exceed 30,000 
men; the French say 18,000. This 
force had crossed the Elbe at Pirna 
and Koeuigstein, and actually ob- 
tained possession of the mountain- 
passes, when the Russians under Count 
Ostermann forced their wav through 
them with the bayonet. The action 
continued till late in the evening of 
the 30th, and was renewed on the SIst 
with fresh vigour; when the French 
troops, attacked on all sides, afteran 
obstinate resistance, were put to a ge- 
neral rout, threw down their arms,in 
every direction, abandoned their guns 
and standards, and sought shelter in 
individual flight among the woods and 
mountains. The immediate fruits of 
this victory were great and splendid: 
Vandamme, aad six other generals, 
taken prisoners, sixty pieces of ag- 
tillery, six standards, and about 10,000 
prisoners, besides the fugitives who 
were closely pursued by the Cossacks 
and light cavalry of the allies. Added 
to this are the successes of General 
Blucher on the 26th, 27th, and 28th, 
in the course of which Sir C. Stewart 
reports the loss of Macdonald at 
15,000 prisoners, and 80 pieces of 
cannon; making in the whole 25,000 
prisoners, and 140 pieces of cannon. 

It is very remarkable that, after the 
defeat of Vandamme’s corps on the 
$oth, Sir C, Stewart mentions that 
the French “ followed our rear guard, 
during the day, on the Dippoldewald 
road, till they met with a considerable 
check from the Austrian General 
Hardegg.” It is acknowledged that 
the corps of Count Osterman, who 
held Vandamme in check, lost three 
thousand men in that day's action, 
put hors de ceméat. 

After stating that the action was re- 
newed on the Sist, itis observed, that, 
* such was the strength of the heights 
ef Kulm, and so ably bad the enemy 
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disposed of their force for their de- 
fence, that it was judged more ex- 
pedient to make the principal attack 
by the right, in consequence of which 
the Austrian infantry were directed 
to move along the high ground upon 
the right, while the Russian guards 
and infantry were to commence their 
attack upon the left, so soon as the 
Austrians were sufficiently advanced. 
While these movements were exe- 
cuting, the corps of General Kleist, 
which had not been disengaged from 
the mountains, appeared in the ene- 
my's rear, descending the road by 
which the enemy were to retire in 
case of need. On all sides the attack 
commenced in the most vigorous and 
decisive manner. The enemy’s left 
were turned by the distinguished bra- 
very and good conduct of the Aus- 
trians under Count Coloredo, the 
cavalry charging repertedly; while 
upon the other flank General Milara- 
dovitch, with the hussars of the guards 
and grenadiers, forced every point 
which the enemy in vain attempted to 
defend. Completely beaten in front 
at all points, and intercepted in their 
rear by General Kleist, nothing was 
left for the enemy but a desperate and 
precipitate retreat.” 

_As a kind of supplement to Van- 
damme’s affair, the French papers of 


-the 15th. inst. would make it appear, 


by the following articles, that the de- 
feats they had sustained in Bohemia 
and Silesia, were not so prejudicial as 
they had been at first represented; 
with. respect to the latter, they say— 
“ The Duke of Tarentum, Macdonald, 
to whom the Emperor had left the 
command of the army in Silesia, 
made good dispositions for pursuing 
the allies, and driving them from 
Jauer: the enemy was driven from all 
his positions; his columns were in 
full retreat; on the 26th, the Duke 
of Tarentum had taken all his mea- 
sures to turn him; but in the night 
between the 26th and 27th, the Bober, 
and all the streams which flow into it, 
overflawed: in less than from seven 
to eight hours the roads were covered 
with from three to four feet of water, 
and all the bridges carried away. Our 
columns found themselves separated ; 
those which were to have turned the 
enemy were not able to arrive. The 
ailies quickly perceived this change of 
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circumstances. The Duke of Taren- 
tum employed the 28th and 99th in 
connecting his columns, separated by 
the inundation. They succeeded in 
regaining Buntzlau, where the only 
bridge was that had not been carried 
away by the waters of the Bober: but 
a brigade of General Pulhod’s division 
was not able to arrive there. Jn place 
of endeavouring to throw himself upon 
the sides of the mountains, the Gene- 
ral wished to return upon Loewen- 
berg. There finding himself sur- 
rounded by enemies, and the river 
behind him, after having defended 
himself with all his means, he was 
obliged to give way to numbers.—All 
those in the two regiments who could 
swim saved themselves. We reckon 
of them from 7 to 800: the remain- 
der were taken.—The enemy has taken 
from us, in these different affairs, 
from $ to 4000 prisoners, the two eagles 
of the two regiments, and the can- 
non belonging to the brigade.—After 
these circumstances, which had fa- 
tigued the army, it successively re- 
passed the Bober, the Queisse, and 
the Neissse. 

We are then told, (though the 
newspaper translator seems to have 
mingled distinct paragraphs for the 
sake of confounding facts) that on the 
3d, the Emperor slept at the castle of 
Harta, upon the Silesian road; and 
on the 4th, at the village of Hochkush, 
(on the other side of Bautzen). The 
Emperor found the army on the 4th 
upon the heights of Hochkush. He 
made it the same evening to re-attack 
the enemy, drive him from the heights 
of Wohlenberg, and pursued him 
during the whole day of the 5th, /'epée 
dans les reins to Goerlitz. General 
Sebastiani executed several charges 
of cavalry at Reichenbach, and made 
some prisoners. The enemy hastily 
repassed the Neisse and the Queisse, 
and our troops took a position upon 
the heights of Goerlits, beyond the 
Neisse. 

Thus part of the ground, lost by the 
French, has been regained; but we 
have still to wait for the particulars of 
the attack and pursuit of the enemy 
here referred to. 

SWEDEN. 

The Crown Prince, in one of his 

first bulletins, has very clearly exposed 
H 
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the views of the French Emperor in 
the outset of the campaign. He says, 
the plan of the Emperor Napoleon 
was to strike Europe with astonish- 
ment, by the capture of Berlin imme- 
diately after the commencement of 
hostilities. Considerable forces were 
collected for this purpose. According 
to the best accounts, the four corps of 
the Dukes of Reggioand Belluno, and 
of Generals Regnier and Bertrand, 
amount to eighty thousand men; and 
that of the Duke of Padua consists of 
ten thousand horse. The concentra- 
tion of the allied armies, and the good 
positions they have taken, has destroy- 
ed the enemy's plans. He has avoided 
coming toa general engagement. The 
movements of the allied grand army 
in Bohemia have, most probably, con- 
tributed greatly in hastening the re- 
trograde motion of the French-army. 
On the other hand, it is evident, 
from the first dispatches of the Prus- 
sian generals in Silesia, that when the 
allies bore cown upon Dresden, they 
expected that the Crown Prince would 
have advanced to support them, at 
least as far as Lusatia, which it seems 
the force then opposed to the Swedes, 
on the part of the enemy, would not 
permit. Itis true the French papers 
have talked of advantages gained over 
the Swedes on the 4th and 5th, and, 
since then, the Hon. D. Kinnaird 
passed through Berlin, on the 7th, 
bringing dispatches, when he learnt 
that the Swedes and French were at 
that instant engaged; and, on his ar- 
rival at Stralsund on the 9th inst. he 
found that advices had been received 
there, that the Crown Prince had again 
beaten the enemy near Juterbach, and 
taken from them thirty guns and some 
thousands of prisoners. ‘The Governor 
of Rostock also communicated infor- 
mation to the British admiral off that 
port, that the Swedes under General 
Vegesack had advanced to Lubeck, 
and that Count Walmoden had re- 
sumed his operations against Davoust 
at Schewerin, and reached Domitz, on 
his way to cross the Elbe at.that point. 
It was, added to this, that the Danes, 
having separated from the French, 
had retired through Lubeck, having 
previously concluded an armistice 
with a view to separate froin the 
French, and that the latter, after eva- 
cuating Schewerin, had fallen back 
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upon Ratzeburg; that Stettin had 
surrendered, and that the Crown 
Prince had effected a junction with 
General Blucher. In Hamburgh it 
was reported that the Russians and 
Swedes were in Boitzenburgh, and 
that 30,000 Austrians, who must cer- 
tainly have dropped from the clouds, 
were making a diversion in Hanover. 
and, lastly, that the Danes were soli- 
citing an armistice with this country 
and the allies! 

As to the proceedings of Marshal 
Davoust, against Sweden, it would 
appear that the Emperor Napoleon 
was not pleased with him, as the French 
papers of the 13th inst. mention that 
the Prince of Moskwa( Ney) has taken 
the command of the different corps 
under the orders of the Duke of 
Reggio, General Bertrand, and Gene- 
ral Regnier. ‘The Danes have formally 
declared war against Sweden; and in 
the Dutchy of Holstein, the French 
papers say, the levy iu masse have re- 
ceived orders to hold themselves in 
readiness to march. 

Respecting the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, the first notice taken of him, 
since the commencement of hostilities, 
is in the Journal de Paris of the 14tb, 
in an article from Bayreuth of the 5th 
inst. which says—* The loss which 
the Prince Roval of Sweden suffered 
on the 23d of Aug. between Lucken 
and Uebigen, upon the Black Elster, 
in the circle of the Electorate, was 
not perfectly known at Dresden on the 
30th of August.” The Crown Prince 
has since absolutely penetrated into 
Saxony, and he has promised to re- 
store Prussia to her former greatness. 

By the Gottenburgh mails of the 
ed inst. the advantages of the Swedes, 
doubtful before, have been amply 
confirmed. It appears that Ney, sent 
to supersede Oudinot, has had worse 
luck than his predecessor. To the 
affair of Dennewitz, has succeeded 
what is called the battle of Juterborch, 
on the 6th inst. which continued with 
a heavy cannonade for twelve hours, 
the result of which was, a disorderly 
retreat of the enemy towards Torgau, 
in Saxony, by the road to Dahme.— 
“‘ Sixteen guns,” says the bulletin 
published by our government, “‘ were 
taken, and two French battalions made 
prisoners, when the accounts came 
away.”—This loss, in a private letter 
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from Berlin, is made 2000; but in 
the Swedish bulletin, it is swelled up 
to 16 or 18,000 prisoners, and more 
than 60 pieces of cannon! We think 
that kind of bombast, which has 
marked all the Swedish bulletins, not 
worthy of any kind of credit as to the 
particulars; and we have the best of 
all reasons for this belief, which is, 
that were we to admit that foreigners, 
particularly the inexperienced Swedes, 
were able to effect more than any 
English general has pretended to, we 
should tacitly disgrace, and disparage, 
the bravery of our own countrymen. 
We therefore chuse to say, that both 
2ussian and Swedish account of their 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, are 
gross exaggerations. When did the 
immortal Wellington, or any other 
British commander, experience the 
French to be those weak and con- 
temptible enemies that they are 
now represented? On the contrary, 


our victories gained over them have 
been purchased with torrents of the 
best blood in the country; and when 
prisoners have been made, which is 
not always the case in every battle, 
unlike what is pretended to by the 
Swedes and Russiaus, they have ge- 


nerally been very few innumber. The 
same may be said of English prisoners 
made by the French. After all, one 
thing is clear to demonstration; that 
by the rapid advance of the Swedes, 
Bonaparte’s sphere of operations is 
considerably narrowed, and that if the 
allies should again advance from Bo- 
hemia towards Dresden, and the Rus- 
sians get into his rear, he may be at- 
tacked on all sides, and have need of 
all his genius and more than common 
good fortune, to extricate himself or 
secure a retreat across the Elbe. 

A London Gazette Extraordinary, 
of the 23d, adds still more interesting 
details of the Swedish affairs already 
mentioned. It appears that Davoust 
had been compelled to retreat from 
Sehewerin in the direction af Mag- 
deburg. In this movement he thought 
of favouring the operations of the 
Prince of Moskwa (Ney) on the 6th, 
but failed. 

A dispatch also from Lord Cath- 
cart, dated Toplitz, on the 1st inst. 
goes over the same ground as the last 
Swedish bulletin, and the dispatches 
ef Sir Charles Stewart. Another dis- 
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patch, from his lordship, gives a brief 
statement of an affair in Silesia on the 
agth ult.; the details of which were 
given in the French papers several days 
since. This was the defeat of a corps 
under General Pulthod, belonging to 
Macdonald's division, by the Prussian 
General Blucher. In our papers every 
advantage over the enemy, generally 
given three or four times over in the 
shape of rumour, report, official and 
demi-official, so that one single vic- 
tory of any kind has its chance, in the 
vulgar apprehensions, of being dou- 
bled, trebled, or even quadrupled, and 
yet but one and the same event 
after all! At present, not content 
with the victory of Juterbock, as 
claitned by the Swedes on the 6th, the 
London papers have made them: fight 
another battle, at the same place, on 
the 10th inst. with Bonaparte himself; 
whom, having defeated with the loss 
of sixty thousand prisoners, &c. they 
have left with only twelve thousand 
of his guards to find his way back to 
Dresden or Paris! Most certainly this 
continual fountain of fraud and false- 
hood, would render any city a most 
striking counterpart to that described 
in Nahum, c. IIL. v. 1. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris papers were never less 
interesting than of late; the accounts 
from the armies instead of being clear 
and explicit, bave been comparatively 
dark and doubtful. Several affairs 
with the enemy were mentioned previ- 
ous to the grand attack, made by the 
allies upon Dresden on the 26th of 
August; and, among other advantages 
then gained, it was said, that his ma- 
jesty the emperor had carried all the 
fine positions on the Bober. Silesia 
or part of it, and the defiles of Bohe- 
mia, were occupied by the different 
corps under Ney, Macdonald, and 
Vandamme ; and the French Empe- 
ror was in Silesia, about the 24th of 
August, when he heard that the allies 
(Russians, Prussians, and Austrians) 
were matching to seize upon Dresden 
with 150,000 men. In consequence 
of this, Napoleon, with his old and 
young guard marching at the rate of 
90 leagues in three days, arrived at 
Dresden just in time to avert the 
storm. Throwing himself into that 
city, and taking his measures, he 
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. 
quietly waited the approach of the 
eneiny at the foot of the walls, about 
three in the afternoon; when a most 
terrible conflict commenced, which, 
we are told in the French papers, 
ended in the repulse of the assailants, 
who left nearly 4000 dead upon the 
spot, and had 2000 made prisoners. 
yn the 27th, the rain fell in torrents ; 
and whilst we were given to under- 
stand that the allies were flying in 
confusion, it afterwards appeared that 
some of these flying bodies were very 
successful, even during their retreat, 
in attacking and dispersing Macdonald 
and Vandamme’s corps. This was 
probably the work of the Russians and 
Prussians, as it seems beyond a doubt 
that on the 28th the Austrians were 
too much crippled to have any share 
in any subsequentengagements. The 
Austrians, it seems, composed the left 
wing of the allies immediately after 
the battle of Dresden, and was sepa- 
rated from the centre by the valley 
of Plauen. These Murat, the King 
of Naples, attacked with the greatest 
intrepidity, and totally routed them, 
making from 25 to $0,000 prisoners, 
and taking forty standards and 
sixty pieces of cannon. The 
French papers give us to understand 
that the allies were retreating in con- 
fusion, vigorously pursued by Napo- 
Jeon; but this was not the_fact, as 
these \fugitives evidently overthrew 
Vandamme in their retreat. Macdo- 
nald’s corps in Silesia, as we have ob- 
served before, did not fare better ; and 
though Napoleon left Dresden on the 
3d of August, and probably repaired 
some of the losses sustained by Mac- 
donald against the Prussians, he re- 
turned again to Dresden on the 6th, 
and caused an account to be published, 
stating that the defeat of the French 
in Silesia, was owing to the rain having 
swelled the Bober, and carrying away 
the bridges, which causing their co- 
lumns to be separated, the allies had 
taken advantage of their weakness.— 
This is probably what has been called 
ihe battle of the Katsbach. Another 
disappointment evidently appears ia 
the failure of the French, in reaching 
Berlin on the 24th or 25th of August, 
the time appointed. This must have 
been owing to an unforeseen oppo- 
sition on the part of the army of the 
Crown Prince, over which several ad- 
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vantages had been said to have been 
gained in the French papers; but not 
one of them specified or circumstan- 
tially detailed. Lastly, we were in- 
formed that a great expedition. was 
forming for the purpose of annoying 
the enemy’s army in the marches of 
Brandenburgh, and this it would seem 
Napoleon would place himself at the 
head of, provided the allies do not 
again engage his attention at Dresden, 
the possession of which, as a military 
position, would be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to them, and proportionably 
prejudicial to the French. Thus the 
scale of advantage which, from the 
account of the battle of Dresden, ap- 
peared to incline in fayour of France, 
is again, to say the best of it, evidently 
preponderating iv favour of the allies, 
unless we place to the French account 
the sudden and unexpected death of 
the celebrated Gen. Moreau. In pos- 
session of this General, the allies seem- 
ed to reckon him equal to an host; 
and in proportion to his real value 
there is something singularly calami- 
tous in his loss. That the French pa- 
pers should esteem his being struck by 
the first cannon-shot fired from the 
walls of Dresden, as a mark of the 
interference of the finger of Providence 
in their favour, is not at all surprising. 
To have dined too with an Emperor as 
he did on the same day he met with 
the severe misfortune of having both 
his legs broken by the shot, must have 
rendered his fall from the height of 
favour to the depth of misery the 
more afflicting, from the suddenness of 
the contrast. Happily for himself, he 
did not survive the seventh day after 
the amputation of his legs; and the 
man no doubt who was looking forward 
for a triumphant entry into his own 
country, was doomed only to the short- 
lived distinction of lying in state in 
that of a stranger's; which, according 
to the French papers, took place at 
Lauen in Bohemia. The following 
is a further account of this unfortunate 
General :— 

** Dresden, September 5,—General 
Moreau was mortally wounded by the 
first cannon fired from the redoubts of 
Dresden; he died in the midst of his 
country’s enemies, in the most dread- 
ful despair, His body was conveyed 
to Lauen and there laid out in state, 
without doubt to shew a people with 
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what celerity punishment follows 7th, under Gen. Regnier, which had 
treason. The day on which he was been Jong expected, at length arrived ; 
struck, he had sat at the table of a but though his general charge had 
Among other traitors, the much success ; and in firing 60 pieces 
of artillery with grape shot upon the 
enemy, who were in confusion in a 


sovereign. 
Saxons, Langenau and Thielman, and 
the Swiss Jomini, surrounded the 
Emperor Alexander. The two first, hollow ground, yet, from the failure 
led by murderous ambition, came to (perhaps the desertion) of two of Reg- 
direct fire and sword against the eapi- nier’s divisions, the whole corps sud- 
tal of their country, against the august denly falling back, carried part of the 
residence of their King and their 12th with it, and changed the state of 
master’s family, The third had, at things; as the enemy then succeeded 
the movement of the recommence- in throwing his masses between the 
ment of hostilities, deserted that army 12th and the 4th corps, and finally 
that adopted him, and in which he compelled Ney to retreat with the loss 
was decorated with a superior rank. of about 8000 men and 12 pieces of 
The Emperor of Austria does not per- cannon —This affair is also called the 
mit any of those men to approach him. battle of Dennewitz. These papers 
* One may,’ he has said, ‘ make use confirm Lord Cathcart's account of 
of traitors as we make-use of spies.’ the advance of 80,000 of the allies on 
In short, if contempt of treason is the the 7th from Bohemia, and state fur- 
first sentiment of every virtuous mind, ther that Bonaparte also advanced 
it must ever bean act of prudence on from Dresden to meet them on the 
the part of asovereign; itis hisown 8th, when they again retreated to 
cause he defends; he cannot honeur Toplitz, constantly avoiding a battle, 
traitors without risking his own safety.” so that the French Emperor returned 
Since writing the above, French to Dresden again on the 11th.—The 
papers have arrived, and with their. French say they would have pene- 
usual comparative candour and vera- trated Bohemia again on the 10th, had 
city, put to flight a whole host of the pass of the Gayersberg been prac- 
gaudy falsehoods which the minister's ticable forartillery ; but he who passed 
paper-making magicians had kept the mighty Alps to fight the battle of 
glittering and twinkling in the ima- Marengo, is here suddenly arrested by 
gination of the public for several days. a little bill! In fact, Napoleon now 
These papérs prove, and nowthe Eng- very much resembles the lion in the 
lish papersallow it, thatthree supposed toils, whilst the veriest ass, among alt 
battles, two at Juterboch, and one at his enemies wto dared not look him 
Dresden, and the making upwards of in the face before, is now preparing 
100,000 prisoners, taking cannon, &c. to turn behind and kick him!—As a 
&c. never existed at all, but in’the very eminent political writer also ob- 
brains of the inventors!—In the serves, “ The difficulties of Napoleon 
French papers of the 19th, there is are certainly become very great, now 
the Prince of Moskwa’s own account that he is opposed by Frenchmen and 
of his defeat by the Crown Prince’s democrats,’ alluding to Bernadotte 
army, on the 6th of September, at and Moreau. 
Juterboch; On the 5th, as admitted 
metre Swedish bulletin, a considerable AUSPRIA. 
advantage was gained by the French This power, contrary to the a - 
or the Russian Count Tauenzein ; theists of many, havidie patk 2 saa 
ut on the following day, Ney says the ably committed herself against France, 
enemy's army was debouching in great will now be set down among the mag- 
pervade. oy oe yg: The enemy’s nanimous, by the very same papers 
guard, he says, was then that, only a few weeks before, were 
overthrown by Gen. Morand’s divi- loading the Emperor Francis with just 
sion, which performed prodigies of such epithets as contempt or disap- 
valour, till Gen, Lorgue’s division of pointment might suggest. Spedkin 
light cavalry was driven back in dis- of the breaking up of the ahaitlen 
order; after this, the enemy being which accompanied the Austrian de- 
rapidly reinforced, the whole of the claration of war, a well-informed and 
4th corps found itself engaged. The disinterested monthly journalist has 
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made the following observations :— 
“* We have been deeply afflicted to 
learn that the same war-factior, which 
for more than twenty years past have 
covered Europe with blood, have suc- 
ceeded in their darling wish expressed 
unequivocally during the late nego- 
ciations of breaking the armistice, and 
re-commencing the work of slaughter 
in the north of Europe. History will 
do that justice to those authors of mi- 
sery, these slaves of the worst passions, 
or rather perhaps to these unthinking 
and unfeeling ideots, which it would 
be premature and indecorous for us to 
attempt. Similar causes and powers 
will, however, produce similar effects ; 
and of the issue of the new contest no 
doubt can exist in the minds of ra- 
tional men, whatever may be the 
vaunting tone, and the temporary 
triumphs of weakness atid falsehood 
with which the profligate London 
press may attempt to deceive the well- 
intentioned and much abused people 
of England. Gracious God! are we 
for the twentieth time to run the same 
senseless career? Are we again to be 
the dupes of the detested arts of the 
same despicable faction? Will no ex- 
perience teach or improve us? Are 
ouf folly and obstinacy only to be 
cured by the immolation of million 
after million of wretched victims, by 
the ruin of country after country, and 
by the extinction of the few remaining 
ancient dynasties of Europe?” 

This just reasoning, we fear, is ex- 
tremely ill-timed; for the answer to 
all this, and more, would be—Have 
not the allies got 500,000 men, and is 
not Bonaparte’s good fortune and his 

enerals too daily deserting -him?— 
But though it cannot be admitted that 
Napoleon has proceeded with his usual 
celerity this campaign, there are so 
many turns of fortune in war, that no- 
thing certain can be derived from the 
present state of affairs. And though 
so many of Bonaparte’s generals have 
been foiled, he himself has never yet 
lost a battle. Austria is only buoyed 
up by theallies, who, upon any sudden 
reverse of fortune, will leave her and 
Prussia, and retire far from the reach of 
any futuretempest. From the Austrian 
declaration, it appears that in April last 
Bonaparte was determined upon the 
extinction of the Prussian monarchy ; 
and, more than that, offered his father- 
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in-law some of the best of the Prussian 
provinces, which he refused, in hopes 
of being restored to all he had before 
he commenced an unprincip!ed and 
unprovoked war against France in 
April 1792, in connection with the 
Prussians and others, subsidized by 
England several years before the name 
of Bonaparte was known. At present, 
considering the sacrifice of his own 
daughter in this new rupture with her 
husband, there are numbers of people 
who have as much doubtof the policy 
as they have of the humanity of his 
conduct. Even if the allies should 
succeed, there is hut too much reason 
to suppose that some of them would 
certainly be sacrificed to the avarice 
or ambition of the rest. 


SPAIN. 


The affairs of the North have, from 
their uncommon importance, occu- 
pied so much space, that, as we do not 
profess to give a copious history of 
every public event, we must content 
ourselves with the outlines of what has 
recently passed in the peninsula. In 
our last we mentioned the battle of 
the Pyrenees, in which Marshal Soult 
was entirely defeated, with great loss, 
and compelled to repass,the Bidassoa, 
while the blockade of Pampeluna and 
the siege of St. Sebastian were more 
closely pressed. The gazette extraor- 
dinary for Aug. 16, which details all 
the particulars of the first action, con- 
tains also a list of above 300 British 
officers killed, wounded, and missing. 

From the Gazette it appears there 
was a Series of severe actions from the 
24th of July until the $d of August. 
Bonaparte, alarmed at the result of 
the battle of Vittoria, appointed Soult 
his lieutenant-general in Spain, with 
extraordinary powers, who joined the 
army on the 18th of July. Having 
assembled Clausel’s and the other 
scattered divisions of the troops de- 
feated at Vittoria, which, from their 
existing numbers, appear to have been 
more frightened than hurt, the French 
Marslral moved forward on the 24th, 
with about 35,000 men, from St. Jean 
Pied de Port, with the intention of 
raising the sieges of St. Sebastian and 
Pampeluna, and the hope of driving 
our army across the Ebro. Soult 
himself on the 25th attacked General 
Byng's brigade and General Cole's 
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division, stationed in the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles, amounting to about 15,000 
men. These, after a brave defence, 
retired in the night to Zubiri (or 
Cubiri, as it is called in the map), a 
few leagues nearer, and on the road to 
Pampeluna. At the same time that 
Soult made this attack, the Count de 
Erlon attacked Sir Rowland Hill, who 
was stationed at the Puerto de Maya, 
or great pass, which covered the siege 
of St. Sebastian. The French here 
were at first successful, having com- 
pelled Gen. Stewart's division to fall 
back. But they were not able to re- 
tain the position they had taken, which 
was quickly re-occupied by the Bri- 
tish. ‘The retreat of Generals Byng 
and Cole, however, occasioned Sir R, 
Hill to abandon the Puerto de Maya, 
and retire to lrouita. On the 26th 
but little of consequence occurred. 
On the 27th Gen. Picton, having join- 
ed Gen. Cole, it was deemed advise- 
able for their corps to take up a posi- 
tion still nearer Pampeluna than Zu- 
biri, and they retreated to Huarte and 
Villalva. Soult had penetrated to 
Linscoin on the 26th at night, and on 
the 27th to Sorauren in front of Hu- 
arte and Villalva. This was the ex- 
tremest point of his advance, being 
about thirty miles from St. Jean Pied 
de Port, the place he started from.— 
Lord Wellington, who had been oc- 
cupied in the siege of St. Sebastian, 
joined Gen. Picton’s brigade early on 
the 27th, and now the main battles 
may be said to have commenced. In 
the evening of the 27th the enemy at- 
tacked a hill on the right, defended 
by one battalion of the 4th Portuguese 
regiment, which bravely maintained 
its ground, and repulsed the enemy 
with the bayonet. ‘This hill was, how- 
ever, of great importance to the issue 
of the engagement, inasmuch as. had 
it been turned, a road to Pampeluna 
might have been opened. The Por- 
tuguese battalion was, therefore, rein- 
forced by the British 40th, and two 
Spanish regiments, named El Prin- 
cipe and Pavia; and the amount of 
this force was so well apportioned to 
the service it had to perform, that the 
enemy were never able to drive it 
from its position during repeated ef- 
forts on the 27th and 28th. It was on 
the morning of the 28th that the 6th 
division of infantry joined the army ; 
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and now we look for more decisive 
events. Soult was again the assailant, 
and, after a most severe conflict, was 
driven back with immense loss. He 
then called up Count D’Erlon’s corps, 
to reinforce his right and turn our 
left under Sir R. Hill, who had joined 
Lord Wellington on the 29th. But 
his lordship, whilst Marshal Soult was 
making this maneeuvre, attacked his 
main body on the 30th, and drove 
him, with very severe loss, from all 
his positions. Soult no longer fought 
for victory, but to effect his retreat. 
He was dislodged from all his points, 
pursued for two days, and driven to 
Port d’Echalar, near the Bidassoa.— 
This was the first post he ogcupied in 
Spain with two divisions, and from 
this he was driven by one division of 
our army on the 2d, and obliged to 
take refuge in France. 

In the assault on St. Sebastian, the 
loss of the English was very severe: 
as fast as our men came up they were 
knocked down by the dreadful fire 
from the defences which bore upon 
the breaches; and when some hun- 
dreds got into them, they were unable 
to effect any thing from their weak- 
ness. In short, the carnage was s@ - 
great, that the French themselves 
called out to our officers to draw the 
men off, and actually ceased firing 
upon them. 

A private letter says,—‘‘ We ne- 
ver yet saw such desperate fighting, 
or experienced resistance so obstinate 
as on these days, (the 28th and 30th). 
The manceuvres of the enemy were 
admirable, and all his positions cho- 
sen with infinite skill, either for attack 
or defence, victory or defeat. He 
could assail us from most of his crown- 
ed points with great advantage, or he 
could reinforce and protect his troops 
on these stations with celerity and 
effect. If successful, they were well 
calculated to ensure the fruits of vic- 
tory, and if beaten, to save him from 
the disasters of retreat. Yet from all 
these positions he was completely 
forced, and dreadfully cut up in his 
retreat, which it required all his ef- 
forts to cover, in any way, so as to 
prevent its being converted into dis- 
orderly flight, notwithstanding the 
mountainous nature of the ground, 
which in many places defied combined 
and extensive movements.” — 
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Thus, bravely from the honest con- 
fession of a British officer, we find the 

oint was contested, as it generally is, 
between the French and English. 
How unlike are such accounts as 
these to those garbled details common- 
ly called official; particularly those 
that come from our precious allies in 
the North. In these they make no 
more of cutting up a column, than of 
cutting up a cucumber; they swallow 
up an army with less difficulty than a 
breakfast; and always take care to kill, 
wound, and take prisoners in square 
numbers, without any fraction, ex- 
cept that which arises from the want 
of veracity. As for English lavrels, 
as they are much harder earned, so 
we trust they will wear better; and 
that the battles of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees, the siege and taking of St. 
Sebastian, (for the account of which 
see our Historical Chronicle), will be 
remembered, when the Quixotic re- 
Jations of Russians, Tartars, and Cos- 
sacks, with all their adherents, will 
have sunk into oblivion and disgrace. 


AMERICA, 


The London Gazette for Saturday, 
Sept. 11, contains a dispatch from the 
Governor of Canada, stating, that 
since the surprise of the American 
camp at Stoney Creek, and their sub- 
sequent retreat from Forty Mile Creek, 
Major-Gen. Dearborn has withdrawn 
the troops from Fort Erie, and concen- 
trated his forces at Fort George ; that 
Colonel Vincent, making a movement 
from the head of the lake, had cap- 
tured a body of the enemy's troops, 
consisting of their commander, Col. 
Boerstiller, another field, and 21 offi- 
cers; 27 non-commissioned, & 462 pri- 
vates, a stand of colours, and two field 
pieces. This was achieved by Lieut. 
Fitzgibbon, in consequence of his 
entering into a capitulation with the 
republican detachment, by which, 
after it had been attacked by the In- 
dians under Captain Kerr, it was in- 
duced to surrender to Lieut. Colonel 
Bishop, on the appearance of several 
* companies of British infantry and the 
Provincial cavalry. The loss of the 
enemy is supposed te be an hundred 
killed and wounded. 

Albany gazettes have been received 
to the 4th of August, mentioning the 
arrival of the American squadron at 
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Niagara. It sailed from Sacket's har- 
bour on the 20th of July, and reached 
the river on the 28th of the same 
month. Fifteen boats with provisions 
for Quebec, laden at Montreal, had 
been captured by the Americans, and 
a desperate conflict was subsequently 
undertaken, under Capt. Milne, with- 
out effect to retrieve that loss. It was 
supposed that the fate of Upper Ca- 
nada would be decided by an engage- 
ment between Sir James Yeo and the 
American Commodore Chauncy.— 
Col. Bishop, who was severely wound- 
ed in the engagement at the Black 
Rock, is since dead. 

In some diplomatic correspondence 
lately published by the American go- 
vernment, much effort is used to per- 
suade the people of America, that the 
present war with England was not en- 
tered into in concert with France.— 
The following are the concluding pa- 
ragraphs: 

‘** It was anticipated by some, that 
a declaration of war against Great 
Britain would force the United States 
into a close connection with her ad- 
versary, much to their disadvantage. 
The Secretary of State thinks it pro- 
per to remark, that nothing is more 
remote from the fact. The discrimi- 
nation in favour of France, according 
to law, in consequence of her dccept- 
ance of the proposition made equally 
to both powers, produced a difference 
between them in that special case, 
but in that only. 

** The war with England was de- 
clared without any concert or com- 
munication with the French govern- 
ment; it has produced no connection 
between the United States and France, 
‘or any understanding as to its prose- 
cution, continuance, or termination. 
The ostensible relation between the 
two countries is true and only one. 

“The United States have just 
claims on France for spoliations on 
their commerce on the high seas, and 
in the ports of France; and their late 
minister was, and their present minis- 
ter is, instructed to demand repara- 
tion for these injuries, and to press it 
with the energy due to the justice of 
their claims, and to the character of 
the United States.” 

DOMESTIC. 

A circumstance in which the vital 

interest of the constitution is involved, 
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has lately excited considerable inter- 
est. It arose from an illegal seizure 
of 3000 guineas in gold by two police 
officers (Goff and Clark), while in 
possession of a porter. who was carry- 
ing them along the Borough as the 
property of Mr. Seale. This money 
has been detained, by order from the 
magistrates of Union Hall, nearly a 
month, during which several hearings 
have taken place. This property, it 
seems, was seized under the vague 
pretence that it was the intention of 
the proprietor to convey these gui- 
neas to Deal or Dover, and from 
thence outofthe kingdom. Atlength, 
en the 2ist inst. this important cuse, 
as far as it related to Mr. Birnie, the 
magistrate, was determined. Mr. 
Seale, accompanied by Mr. Alley, his 
counsel, attended at the hour appoint- 
ed; and no further opposition being 
made on the part'of the Mint, Mr. 
Birnie enquired of the officers if they 
had any further evidence to produce. 
On being answered in the negative, 
he observed to Mr. Seale, that, in his 
opinion, Goff and Clarke, in the origi- 
nal seizure and detention of the gui- 
neas, had only acted conformably with 
their duty to the public, they having 


stopped them under highly suspicious- 


circumstances, arising out of the pre- 
varication of the porter: all suspicion, 
however, was now done away, and he 
was sorry circumstances had caused 
the detention of the property so long; 
he should therefore order the guineas 
to be restored. ‘They were then deli- 
vered to Mr. Seale, he giving a regu- 
lar receipt for them.—Mr. Alley, on 
the part of Mr. Seale, acknowledged 
the attention of the magistrate, but 
observed, that his client considered 
the detention of his property by the 
officers as involving a very great con- 
Stitutional question, and under that 
impression he should certainly adopt 
such measures as would lead to its dis- 
cussion in another place: he had ori- 
ginally intended to proceed against 

oth the officers concerned in the de- 
tention, and in coming to this deter- 
mination he had also acted under the 
advice of Mr. Serjeant Best. The 
different conduct of the two officers, 
however; Goff having stood forward 
on évery occasion, had now deter- 
mined them to proceed against him 
only; the other officer would be put 
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to no expense.~—A jury, it seems, will 
have to decide, after all, how far pro- 
perty is to be protected; or the value 
of it diminished, by being detained 
with impunity. - 
Much to the credit of the Lord 
Mayor, a temporary stop, at least, has 
been put to the malpractices of meal- 
men, jobbers, and bakers, and to the 
common perjury of these parties in 
giving in false returns of the price of 
flour, by which the fall .of bread has 
been long protracted. This proceed- 
ing of the chief magistrate, in the 
course of three weeks, lowered the 
price of bread threepence in the quar- 
tern loaf. The bakers, notwithstand- 
ing, continuing their iniquitous pro- 
ceedings, about eighty of them were 
summoned at the Mansion-house, to 
account why some made their returns 
of flour at 80s. some at 85s. and some 
at 90s.-all in one week! The bread 
which continued at the same price 
ought to have fallen the following 
week. The average price of whéat the 
week before was stated to. be 80s. 74d. 
and the average price of flour 89s, 1d.; 


so that on the principle laid-down by . 


the Lord Mayor, and in justice to the 
public, the average price of flour 
ought not to have exceeded 74s. per 
sack; nor even so high as 74s. there 
having been a further decline of 2s.9d. 
in the price of wheat at Mark-lane. 
Bread, if assized from flour at 74s. 
would be is. 13d. per quartern loaf; 
and although the returns to the Man- 
sion-house were made to average at 
89s. 03d. they, under all circumstances, 
ought not to have averaged at more 
than74s. His lordship theréfore gave 
notice to the Bakers’ Company of his 
intention to fix the assize from the 
average of wheat, unless prevented by 
a fall iy the price of flour. 
These false returns, it is to be Ta- 
mented, have regularly becu sanction- 
ed by the public hewspapers, those 
panders of every kind of infamy. A 
late patriotic writer in the country 
noticing what he calls ** the influence 
of newspaper paragraphs,” says, *“* I 
have observed several instances where- 
in the prices of provisions have been 
suddenly raised by these paragraphs. 
In the spring of 1312 I was acquainted 
with a notable instance to the purpose. 
A farmer having a large quantity of 
potatoes in horde, would have sold 
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any quantity of them to the retailers 
at the rate of 5d. per peck; but it 

leased the high mightiness of some 

ondon newspaper to insert a para- 
graph, setting forth the alarming sear- 
city of provisions in general, and po- 
tatoes in particular, a circumstance 
of which (false or true) many farmers 
would otherwise have been ignorant. 
This alarming intelligence was copied 
into all the papers in the kingdom in 
the course ot a week, or thereabouts. 
The consequence was, a universal joy 
among all those who had any provi- 
sions to sell; and among the rest the 
farmer, who offered his potatoes at the 
rate of 5d. the peek, now absolutely 
refused 20d. per peck even in the 
wholesale way. Potatoes were now 
retailed in this part of the country at 
@s. 4d. per peck, and it became a fa- 
vour even to obtain them at that price. 
Now, if these news printers, who by 
their paragraphs can absolutely aug- 
ment the price of provisions all over 
the kingdom in less than a fort- 
night, could with as much facility 
augment the wages of labourers and 
mechanics, one might make a shift to 
have some patience with their folly. 
But when it is considered that these 
men, who can do the poor such essen- 
tial mischief in regard to provisions, 
eould not, with alb their arguments 
and paragraphs together, in the com- 
pass of seven years, cause a universal 
rise in the wages of labourers and me- 
chanics—one knows not by what 
words, nor in’ what language, suffi- 
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ciently to reprobate their mischievous 
conduct.” 

Two desperate measures, big with 
danger to the future safety of the 
country, it is said, are upon the eve 
of adoption. In the first place, it is 
understood, that immediately after 
the meeting of Parliament, a proposi- 
tion will be submitted for what is 
called enadling the militia to volun- 
teer by regiments for foreign service 
on ascale limited in time and place! 
But this is not the only reason why 
Parliament is summouved to meet so 
early as the 4th of November. Mili- 
tary operations, it is said, carried on 
to an extent hitherto unexampled in 
history, must demand proportioned 
means. ‘* Our allies,” says one of the 
prostituted prints, “ may require, and 
should obtain, pecuniary aid; and it 
is probable, that something in the 
shape of subsidies to more than one 
of them’ will occupy the early atten- 
tion of Parliament.” 

To this may be added the romour 
that another expedition is fitting out 
against Copenhagen, of the military 
part of which General Gibbs is to 
have the command, and Admiral 
Hope the naval part. The Danish 
government, it is said, is fully ap- 
prised of the meditated attack; in 
which, should we succeed, we shall 
either keep the island of Zealand with 
the Danish capital, or consign it over 
to our new ally the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. 
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March 19, 1813. 1s. 

Butcher's Sermon, preached at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Parliament Court, 
Artillery Lane, June 9, 1813. 1s. 

Littlehale’s Scripture the only sure 
Test of Truth. 1s. . 


: H. Pearson's Sermon, July 11 
1aetathe Parish Church, Clapham’, ._ 
occasioned by the Death of the Rev 


J. Venn, late Rector of that Parish,” 


Is. 

R. Mant’s Sermon, for the Benefit 
of the Colchester National Schools, 
in the Parish Church of St, Peter, 
July 29, 1813. Is, 

An Appeal to the Protestants of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
Subject of the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion, in Reply to a late Address, By 
C. Butler, Esq. 2s. . 

Rev. R. Yate’s Sermon, preached is 
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the Parish Church of Halstead, in 
Essex, June 2, 1818. Qs. 

H. Marsh’s Reply to the Strictures 
of the Rev. T. Milner, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

Maitland’s History of the Beast of 
the Apocalypse, being a Paraphrase 
of the 13th and 17th Chapters of the 
Revelations. 2s. 

Chalmers’s Sermon, before the So- 
ciety for the Relief of the destitate 
Sick, in St. Andrew's Church, Edin- 
burgh, April 28, 1813. Is. 


An Address to the Clergy of the 
United Protestant Church of England 
and [reland. By Zealophilus. 2s. 

Palmer’s Refutation of the Testi- 
mony of Dr. Lardner, as brought for- 
ward in the Rev, T. Belsham’s Life of 
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the late Rev. T. Lindsey, that Dr. 
Watts’s last Sentiments were com- 
pletely Unitarian. 1s. 6d. 

Carpénter’s Menioirs of the Life 
and Ministry of the Rev. Hugh Wor- 
thington. 1s. 6d. 

J. Evans's Sermon, at Worship 
Street, Aug. 15, 1813, on the Decease 
of the Rev. H. Worthington. 2s». 

©O'Beirnie’s Sermons on important 
Subjects: to which is added aCharge, 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Meath. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Dom Claude Lancelot's Narrative 
of a Tour, takenin the Year 1667, to 
La Grande, Chartreuse, and Alet. 
8yo. 8s, 
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Mr. Pitt not Dead! 
fprok upwards of two years past a 
; person, resident in Westminster, 
has been perplexing himself, and ail 
his acquaintance, with earnest assur- 
ances, that Mr. Pitt, the late premier, 
was still living, and that he had fre- 
quently seen him, since his supposed 
exit from this mortal life, at different 
times and places. This report was 
first raised by Mr. Francis Murray, 
now of Green-street, Lambeth, by 
trade a locksmith, who was, in 1788, 
employed as a constable to watch the 
French emigrants here, in which ser- 
vice he expended 30l., but his im- 
mediate employer (Mr. Mason) dying 
abroad, and Mr. Pjtt, as it was said, 
having died in January 1806, he lost 
all hopes of getting his money.—Pas- 
sing, howeyer, along London-road, 
St. George’s-fields, one evening in 
November 1806, he met Mr. Pitt on 
horseback. From this time, being 
well acquainted with Mr, Pitt, having 
seen him every week for 20 years toge- 
ther, Murray began to talk of the cir- 
cumstance (first taking care to watch 
and see the right hon. gentleman seve- 
ral times), in consequence of which 
he was deemed by some a madman, 
and by others an impostor, by which 
he lost his connexions in trade, which 
made him rather backward in the 
business. Still he kept on watching, 
till 1808, and traced Mr. Pitt to Rich- 
ardson’s stable-yard in Westminster- 
yoad, where he went by the name of 


CHRONICLE, 


Chapman. Calling again at these sta- 
bles about a week after, he was in- 
formed that the gentleman had gg- 
moved bis horses to Somers’s stablés, 
opposite the Asylum.’ Here he watch- 
ed, and in three or four days saw Mr, 
Pitt enter the place, leave his horse, 
and proceed on foot to Lord Castle- 
reagh’s office in St. James's Park. 
Murray followed; and at the door of 
the office challenged him as being “* no 
other than the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, 
late prime minister of England: 
whereupon he looked exceedingly lerri- 
fied, and hastened in doors without speak- 
ing a word /"—Aboutafortnight after, 
he again met Mr. Pitt ina gig, when 
he again challenged him; upon which 
he bowed and drove off. In April 
1809, he also challenged bim at the 
door of Lord Liverpool's office, when 
he looked terrified as before. In the 
evening, Murray, accompanied by a 
friend, saw Mr. Pitt pass Westminster 
bridge, escorted by four Bow-street 
horse patroies. In September, Octo- 
ber, and November, 1811, he saw, ac- 
costed, and conversed with Mr. Pitt 
several times, on one of which occa- 
sions, he said, in a low tone of voice, 
** You are all mistaken."—In June 
1812, he again stopped Mr. Pitt in the 
street, and demanded his money: up- 
on which, says Murray, “‘ finding he 
had no means of escape, he gave or 
his word and honour, that he woul 

inquire into the particulars, and that 
I should be paid.”—Nothing, however, 
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being done, though Mr. Pitt said he 
had written to Mr, Conant, the magis- 
trate on the subject, Murray called 
upon the magistrate, who said that 
** he must go the treasury and inquire 
for Mr. Chapman, for in that name he 
passed, and that he was.one of the 
clerks."—He accordingly went to the 
Treasury, saw Mr. Pitt coming out 
ef Lord Liverpool's office, told him of 
his visit to Mr. Conant, and explained 
to him the nature of his demand: but 
nothing then followed. On the 10th 
of July 1812, he again accosted Mr. 
Pitt, in the presence of 20 or 30 bye- 
standers, at Gallen’s livery-stables in 
King-street, when Mr. Pitt told him 
plainly, ‘* that all his pains were use- 
Jess.” Here Murray says he lost all 
patience, called the right hon. gentle- 
man a shuffler, an impostor, a trai- 
tor—and threatened to take him to the 
bar of the House of Commons and 
expose him to all the world!—-Mr, 
Pitt made no reply, but hung down 
his head, and drove off. 

About this time, the indefatigable 
Murray called upon Mr. Whitbread, 
and gave him some papers on the snb- 
ject, which he promised to read. On 
the 12th July, he was going to Lord 
Holland's at Kensington to tell him of 
the circumstance, when he met Mr. 
Whitbread coming out, who expressed 
his surprise that he should still persist 
in his assertions respecting Mr. Pitt, 
and asked when he saw him last >—Af- 
ter some conversation, it was agreed 
that a meeting should take place in 
Parliament-street, on Monday the 
13th.—Mr. Whitbread, about six 
o'clock on that day, came out of the 
House of Commons with another gen- 
tleman; and said he could not attend 
himself, but that the gentleman pre- 
sent knew Mr. Pitt very well, and he 
would go with him. They went into 
King-street, and Murray pointed out 
Mr. Pitt. The gentleman desired Mur- 
ray to go back; which he pretended 
todo, but watched them. When the 
gentleman came up te Mr. Pitt, Mur- 
ray heard him say, ‘* For God's sake, 
turn back, turn back, Sir; you are dis- 
covered.”—Murray followed them: 
they at last stood still, and beckoned 
him. The gentleman in company 
with Mr. Pittasked Murray if he knew 
who he was? Murray replied, that he 
was My. Pitt, The gentleman then 


said, his name is Chapman.—Murray 
said that it was false; his name was 
Pitt.—They desired him not to speak 
so loud, and to put on his hat.—A fter 
some further conversation, it was set- 
tled that he should go to Mr. Whit- 
bread’s the next morning. He did so, 
but the meeting was postponed till the 
24th, when all the parties were to as- 
semble there. Suspecting that some 
mischief was plotting against him, 
Murray wrote a letter to Mr. W. which 
his wife carried. Having, she says, 
arrived at Mr. W.'s, she was waiting 
in the hall when Mr. Pitt came in and 
walked into the front parlour; that: 
while she was there, several ill-looking 
fellows were let in and sent downstairs, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Whitbread having 
remained in conference for about a 
quarter of an hour, Mrs. Murray was 
called before them, when the following 
dialogue took place :— 

*“* Mr.W. I presume yourare Mrs, 
Murray ?—A. Yes. 

‘“* Mr. W. This is the gentleman 
your husband takes to be Mr. Pitt, but 
he is not Mr. Pitt; he is tall, to be 
sure, like Mr. Pitt, and he wears lea- 
ther breeches and looks like Mr. Pitt; 
but his features are not like Mr. Pitt ; 
his hair, his complexion, his limbs, 
nor his feet, are not like Mr, Pitt. 
Does your husband mean to extort 
money under false pretences?—A. 
Dear me, no; that I am sure he does 
not. Well, I am sure, Sir, if the gen- 
tleman is not the real gentleman, it is 
a pity but he had put a stop to this 
business before. 

‘* Mr. P. Does any one else say 
Iam Mr. Pitt besides your husband? 
—A. I do not know much about that. 
I have heard some - you are the real 
gentleman, and I believe it myself as 
wellas many others; and there are those 
again who will have it to be all false. 

** Mr. P. Why, if | were to pay the 
30]. the world would say I was the 
man. 

“* Mr. W. Aye; but this is not Mr, 
Pitt, and on my oath it is not Mr. Pitt. 
Is your husband right here? (pointing 
to his forehead.) — A. Lord, yes! [ 
never knew any thing the matter with 
him, and I have been married to him 
these 33. years.” 

Mr. Whitbread here wrote the fol- 
lowing note to Mr. Murray, with which 
he dismissed his wife :=» 
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** Mr. Murray,—I am very sorry you 
could not come. Your wife and child 
are here, and in their presence, and in 
the presence of Mr. Chapman, who is 
here also, and who is the man you 
mistake for Mr. Pitt, | write that it is 
not Mr. Pitt—He is thin and wears 
leather breeches, and in these circum- 
stances alone he resembles Mr. Pitt. 
His features are not like Mr. Pitt, his 
complexion is not like Mr. Pitt, his 
hair is not like Mr. Pitt, his limbs and 
feet are not like Mr. Pitt, and he is 
not so tall as Mr. Pitt. —U pon my oath, 
he is not Mr. Pitt. I therefore say to 
you, after this solemn assurance, you 
must be satisfied and quiet. I entreat 
to let this close the matter for ever. 

** Your friend, 
** S. WHITBREAD.” 
“ Dover-street, July 24, 1812.” 


Upon the receipt of this conclusive 
letter, Murray was much exasperated, 
and sallied out in quest of Mr. Pitt, 
whom he met going out of town in the 
evening. He stopped him, and asked 
_ whether that was the way he meant to 

pay bim, by attempting to immure 
him in a mad-house? “* I abused and 
threatened him,” says Murray, ‘in 
the presence of the mob, who gathered 
round: he appeared much terrified, 
and said, Don't threaten, for that is 
not the way to get your money.”—On 
the 28th, he receiveda letter from Mr. 
Conant, stating, that if he would call 
at the office, he had orders to do some- 
thing for him; and on the 23d of Au- 
gust, Murray received from Mr. Co- 
nant 19]. out of the gol. due to him. 
Finding he could get nothing more 
from them, he resoived to petition 
Parliament, and left a Petition with Sir 
Francis Burdett. Sir Francis sent a 
gentleman to the Police Office and to 
the Treasury, to know who it was that 
had ordered the payment of the 12l. 
*“* He found,” says Murray, “ that 
the pretended Mr, Chapman did not 
belong to the Treasury, but to the 
Colonial Office: on a strict inquiry, 
he proved him to be the Right Hon. 
Wm. Pitt."—Through the medium of 
this gentleman, a negociation was 
opened, and on the 5th January, 1813, 
Murray received, in the hall of Sir 
Francis Burdett's house in Piccadilly, 
acheck on Mr. Coutts for 201. by the 
hands of a Mr, Butts; for which he 
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gave a receipt, and signed a promise 
that he would never again challenge 
Mr. Chapman, or make any further 
demand upon him, they having first 
promised he says, to procure him a 
place, to compensate him for his loss 
of time, &c. 


On the 17th of March last, Murray 
says ke met Mr. Pitt, arm in arm with 
Mr. Chapman, in Little Portland- 
street. Mr. Pitt called out, “* Murray, 
Murray !" and asked him if he had got 
his situation. He said, no.—Mr. Pitt 
said, he had spoken for him, and would 
speak again.—In May, Murray pre- 
sented a letter to Mr. Abbott, the 
Speaker, concerning this promise: 
Mr. Abbott merely said, he had no 
authority over that department.—On 
the Ist of August, he met Mrs. Spar- 
row, widow of a King’s messenger: he 
told her, that if Mr. Pitt did not per- 
form his promise, he would fulfil his, 
and he knew what that was.—On the 
7th, he received a letter from Mr. 
Conant, desiring him to attend at the 
office on the 9th. He did so, and 
suspecting what they were about, took 
three neighbours with him as bail, 
Mrs. Sparrow attended, and swore that 
he had threatened Mr. Chapman's life. 
Murray denied having mentioned the 
name of Chapman, After some hesi- 
tation the Magistrate sent for Mr, 
Chapman, who in about two hours 
made his appearance.—U pon his en- 
try, Murray said, that he was not Mr, 
Chapman, but the Right Hon. Wm, 
Pitt, of which he was prepared to make 
oath.—Mr. Pitt, alias Mr. Chapman, 
here demanded what all this meant ?>— 
Murray said, he was brought there tq 
prosecute him, and he insisted that he 
should be bound over for that pur- 
pose.—Mr. Chapman asked what he 
should prosecute him for ?—Murray, 
then reminded him of his promise to 
get him aplace; which he did not de- 
ny, but said he had it not in his pow- 
er.—He then asked, if the bail had any 
personal knowledge of Mr. Pitt ?>—One 
said, he had not the honour of know- 
ing him, but he knew enough of Mur- 
ray’s character to believe what he of- 
fered to swear to.-Another replied, 
** I do not recollect having seen Mr. 
Pitt before he rose from the dead, but E 
am sure I see him now.” 


“ Mr. Pitt. Where did you know 
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me, Murray?—A. At St. James's, 
your honour. 

“* Mr. Pitt. You may have seen me 
get into my carriage.—A. Yes; and 
many atime have | helped you into 
your carriage. 

“ Mr. Pitt. How is that?—A. 
When your servants were out of the 
way, and gone to take refreshment, 
and did not expect you so soon.” 

No inclination being shown to let 
the law take its course, Murray took 
his hat and left the office with his bail, 
first saying, ‘* Gentlemen, you seem 
to make a daugh of this business: you 
now see who is right and who is wrong: 
here is my bail, if you chuse to take it. 
You will rather, perhaps, chuse to take 
a few days consideration, do so, if you 
like it: you know where to find me: 
1 am forthcoming at any hour.” 

** Being well aware of the childish 
notion which has been entertained on 
the subject of my imputed madness, | 
hereby engage to bring forward 500 
respectable persons to refute that silly 
suggestion. 

(Signed) “ F. Murray.” 


See the Englishman's Statement of 
Facts, printed by E. Thoinas, Clare- 
court. 


This is the abstract of this curious 
story, upon which every reader will 
make his own comment. 


Le eeneEEEPnEE 
SURRENDER OF FORT ST. SEBASTIAN. 
Downing-sireet, Sept. 19, 1813. 
Major Wyndham arrived this evening 
with a dispatch from Field-Marshal the 
Marquis of Wellington, dated Lezaca, 


the 10th of September, of which the 
following is an extract :— 


A BATTERY was constructed in the 
horn-work, with great difficulty, 
against the works of the castle of San 
Sebastian, which opened on the morn- 
ing of the 8th instant ; and I have the 
pleasure to inform you, that the gar- 
rison surrendered before evening. 
enclose Licutenant-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Graham's report, and the terms of the 
capitulation agreed upon with the gar- 
rison, and returns of ordnance, am- 
munition, &¢. in the place. The loss 
of the garrison, during the siege, is 
stated to have amounted to two-thirds 
of their numbers at its’ commence- 
ment. 
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I beg leave again to draw your lord- 
ship’s attention to the conduct o 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Graham, and of the 
general officers and troops under his 
command, in the arduous operation of 
which Iam now reporting the success- 
ful close. Under the ordonnance 
recently issued by the French govern- 
ment, the difficulties of the operations 
of asiege, and the length of time it 
must take, are greatly increased, and 
they can be brought to a conclusion 
only by the storm of the breach of 
the body of the place. The merit 
of success is therefore proportionably 
increased, and it will be found, that 
the operations did not last longer 
than has usually been required for a 
place which possessed three lines of 
defence, including the convent of St. 
Bartholomew. 


During the operations against the 
castle, the navy took charge of the 
attack from the Island of Santa Clara, 
by which the enemy was much an- 
noyed in his position in the Castle. 
Captain Sir George Collier, and the 
officers, seamen, and marines, have 
continued to afford every assistance 


in their power, and Lieut.-Gen, Sir . 


Thomas Graham particularly men- 
tions Captain Bloye, of the Lyra, and 
Captain Smith; and Lieut.-Colonel 
Dickson, commanding the artillery, 
has reported his obligations to Lieut. 
O'Reilly, of his Majesty's ship Sur- 
veillante, who commanded the sea- 
men employed in the batteries, 


Since my last the enemy have col- 
lected their troops towards their left, 
but have again resumed their old po- 
sitions since the fall of San Sebastian. 


It appears by a report from the 
Duque Del Parque, that when the 
third Spanish army were recently 
crossing the Ebro, at Amporta, after 
the allies had retired from before Tar- 
ragona, the enemy made a sortie from 
Tortosa, on the 19th ult. along the 


I left bank of the Ebro, with about 4000 


men, and attacked the 3d division of 
the army. The Duque Del Parque 
detached troops from the right bank, 
under the command of Don Francisco 
Ferray, the chief of the staff of the 
army, and the enemy were immedi- 
ately ‘repulsed with considerable loss. 
It appears that the troops conducted 
themselves remarkably well on this 
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occasion, and the Duque Del Parque 
highly applauds the conduct of the 
chief of the staff. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Thomas Graham, to the Marquis 
of Wellington, dated Ernani, Sept. 9, 
1813. 


I have the satisfaction to report to 
your Lordship, that the castle of San 
Sebastian has surrendered ; and I have 
the honour to transmit the capitu- 
lation, which, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, | trust your Lord- 
ship will think IT did right to grant to 
a yvarrison which certainly made a 
very gallant defence. 

-Ever since the assault of the 31st 
ult. the vertical fire of the mortars, &c. 
of the right attack was occasionally 
kept up against the castle, occasioning 
avery severe loss to the enemy; and 
yesterday morning a battery of seten- 
teen 24-pounders in the horn-work, 
another of three 18-pounders, still 
more on the left, having been com- 
pleted by the extraordinary exertions 
of the officers of artillery and engi- 
neers, aided by the indefatigable zeal 
of all the troops; the whole of the 
ordnance, amounting to 54 pieces, 
including two 24-pounders, and one 
howitzer of the island, opened at ten 
a. m. agaitst the castle, and with such 
effect, that before one p. m. a flag of 
truce was hoisted at the Mirador bat- 
tery by the enemy; and after some dis- 
cussion, the terms of the surrender 
were agreed on. Thus, giving your 
Lordship another great result of the 
campaign, in the acquisition to the 
allied armies, of this interesting point 
on the coast, and near the frontier. 

{Here follow particular eulogiums 
en the conduct of various officers. 
The French garrison, about 1800 men, 
have arrived at Plymouth.] 

The following is a distinct abstract 
of the killed, wounded, and missing, in 
the assault of Fort St. Sebastian, and 
also in the actions on the frontier :-— 


Before St. Sebastian. 
British, killed .......00+0+ 57k 
Portuguese ..ssecccecseee 189 
In the actions. 
British, killed ....eeeseeee St 
Portuguese ..s-ecccccesees 88 
Spanish , .occcecsccccccese 261 
Total killed ——1160 
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Broughtup 1160 


At St. Sebastian. 
British, wounded .........-1003 
Portuguese, ......-sccceee SIF 
In the actions. 
British, wounded.......... 334 
Portuguese ...s2...00000. 396 
Spanish . 2 0.00. ee ee ee oe ISAT 
Total wounded 3664 
Total killed and wounded ..... 


MnbIOg <5 ek. oc cove vo do05 053 


4524 
180 

Total killed, wounded, & missing 495 

Spaniards, missing ........... 


5025 


——a 


General total 


OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Charles Coates, F.S. A. 
(whose death we noticed in our last, 
p. 171), was a native of Reading, and 
received his education at the Free 
School in that town, under the tuition 
of his kind friend the Rev. John Spi- 
cer. From that celebrated school he 
went to Caius college, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M.B. in 
1767. In 1773 he was presented to 


the vicarage of Preston by his old 
schoolmaster Mr. Spicer, who held 
the prebend of Preston in the charch 
of Salisbury; and Mr. Coates many 
years after paid a grateful tribute of 
respect to the memory of his kind 


patron. In 1788 Mr. C. was presented 
by the Bishop of Salisbury to the vi- 
earage of Osmington; and, in 1791, 
he issued proposals for *‘ The History 
and Antiquities of Reading,’ which, 
at length, appeared in 1802, much to 
the satisfaction of his subscribers, in 
an handsome quarto volume. Thé 
British. Crities, in their review of this 
work, observe, ** Mr. Coates has, with: 
unwearied assiduity, gathered all that 
could prove interesting to the inbabit- 
ants of Reading; to whom, we have 
no doubt, this work will be extremely 
grateful, and it contains numerous 
articles very useful to general readers. 
The early history of the town is given 
in the form of annals, followed by a 
particular account of the siege in 1643. 
The account of the Gild, or corpora- 
tion, presents us with many particu- 
lars of the jealousies which frequently 
arose between the people of the towa 
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and the abbot of the monastery, owing nator of unswerving patriotism ; whose 
to the extensive civil authority with statue many venal successors every 
which the latter had been invested by day behold without a blush, though 
the charters of its founder. From the not without a conscious self-reproach. 
corporation, Mr. Coates proceeds to To Canterbury this town also gave an 
the three parishes of St. Mary, St. archbishop; to the high church, a 
Lawrence, and st. Giles. The lists Laud, and to Ireland, a chancellor, 
of vicars are followed by many inter- the founder of the house of Mulgrave. 
ésting pieces of biography; aud the It produced likewise a regicide; it 
extracts from the Churchwardens’ boasts the fine scholar, Dr. James 
Accounts throw occasioual light on Meyrick; and a still greater rarity, a 
the msnners and expenses of ancient learned printer, William Baker, who 
times. The history of the abbey has died in the vigour of life so late as 
considerable interest. The school 1785, well versed in the antient and 
ranks among the earliest foundations modern languages, and whom _ the 
of its kind. Sir Thomas White, when Frobens and the Stephens’s would not 
he founded St. John’s college, Oxford, have disowned. The town is certain- 
gave it two fellowships. Archbishop ly under obligations to Mr. Coates; 
Laud, who went to college upon one and, since its parishes are crown liv- 
of them, was by far the most liberal ings, we should sincerely rejoice to 
benefactor it ever had. ‘his part of hear that the best of them. had been 
Mr. Coates’s work concludes with a conferred on their faithful historian, 
listof the scholars elected to St. John’s, as a reward of his diligence.” This 
the subjects of the aonual exercises, kind wish of the reviewers was, un- 
and some valuable biographical anec- fortunately, never realised ; as Mr. C. 
dotes of the masters. Among the obtained no additional preferment, 
persons of note recorded ay natives of which we have reason to believe wodld 
the town, we see with pleasure the have been very acceptable. In 1810 
names of Sir Thomas White, Archbi- Mr. Coates published, from the Read- 

shop Laud, and Mr. James Meyrick. ing press, ‘ A Supplement to the 
These lives have a great deal of inter- History and Antiquities of Reading, 

est. The work is illustrated by eight with Corrections and Additions by 

veat plates, including a handsome the Author,’ illustrated by a good ge- 

plan of the town, but is much in want neral view of the town from the river 

of an index.” ‘The work was alsovery Kennet. This supplementis but little 

favourably and fully noticed by the known, and is consequently wanting 

Monthly Reviewer's, who observe,— in many copies of bis works In it are 

** The author before us appears fully ‘Poems, Prologues, and Epilogues, 

to have comprehended the nature of spoken on public occasions at Read- 

his provinée, and to have spared no ing school,’ among which are some 

labour which was requisite, in order Latin verses spoken by Mr. Coates 

properly to execute the undertaking when at school in 1761, but written, 

in which be engaged. He is entitled we believe, by bis old master, Mr. 

to praise for his diligence in collect- Spicer. In the two or three years 

ing facts, for his judgment in sorting previous to the illness which incapa- 

them, for the accuracy with which he citated him for literary pursuits, Mr. 

weighs them, and for the fidelity and Coates had been actively employed iu 

impartiality which throughout distin-. preparing for the press, a new and en- 

guish his narrative. The most inter- larged edition of Ashmole’s History 

esting portion of this wo:k is the ac- of Berkshire. It was his intention, at 

count of remarkable persons who have another time, to have published a 

been natives of Reading; and it must continuation of Le Neve's ‘ Lives of 

be owned that its proportion in this the Protestant Bishops;’ and some col- 

respect is certainly a fair one. It has lections which he made for that pur- 

given several chief magistrates to the pose he afterwards presented to Mr. 

metropolis, and two which reflect Chalmers, to be incorporated in his 

Justre on the high rank; viz. SirTho- new and improved edition of the 

mas White, celebrated for his chari- Biographical History. 

ties, and Sir John Barnard, acitizen Baron De Rodle, on the 97th ult. at 

of unshaken independence, and a se- his seat, near ‘Tunbridge Wells. He 
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was of Soleure, in Switzerland, and 
at the early age of fifteen was in the 
Swiss guards. At the commencement 
of the Revolution he was a captain in 
that corps, and aid-de-camp to Count 
D'Artois. Before the campaign of 
1792 he resided at the Court of Ber- 
lin, as the accredited agent of the 
Bourbon family. He raised the regi- 
ment that bears his name, and was 
colonel of it at the time of his death. 
He was a man of such excellent qua- 
litiesso mild in his manners, so vir- 
tuous in his conduct, so open, so 
frank, so sincere, that all men courted 
his acquaintance and desired his 
friendship. With all the simplicity 
of the Swiss character, he had all the 
polish of the most refined society, and 
was in truth a perfect gentleman. 
He had considerable military talents, 
possessed a sound judgment, ‘ the 
clearest head with the sincerest heart.’ 
Sach a man, so respected, so beloved, 
so honoured, his friends hoped to have 
kept among them for many years, for 
he had scarce!y attained his 61st year, 
and, till this fatal illness, had always 
enjoyed good health. Vain hopes of 
short-sighted mortals! He was snatch- 
ed away from them on a sudden: it is 
only his friends who were unprepared 
for the calamity of his loss. Gvod 
and excellent De Rolle! farewel! 

On the 27th ult. aged 63, Mrs. 
Christopher, wife of Mr. R. Christo- 
pher, of Stockton-on-Tees, bookseller, 
and only daughter of the late Mr. 
Wilson, of the same place, attorney- 
at-law, after a long and painful suf- 
fering, with a mind superior to most, 
and with the utmost fortitude, resig- 
nation, and hope, for the reward of a 
wellspent life: she was truly religious, 
and with a cheerfulness that did not 
forsake her in affliction. Death had 
no terrors for her; she trusted in God, 
and her creed was, ‘ Do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God.’ 
She was exemplary in the discharge 
of religious duties; but, from lame- 
ness for some years past, was unable 
attencing public worship of the 
church, , OF ee only able to move by 
the help of servants. Reading was 
her greatest solace during her long 
confinement. She had the esteem and 
affection of a large circle of relatives 
and friends, and those who knew her. 
best will most sincerely lament her 
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loss. —A favourite dog that was much 
attached to her, shewed great symp- 
toms of sorrow and lamentation during 
the funeral procession and at the 
grave, and continued inconsolable 
and dejected for several days, refusing 
food. 

On the 15th ult. at his house in the 
Upper Crescent, Bath, after three 
days illness, the Rev. John Simpson, 
aged 67, formerly resident in Leeds— 
a man of great virtue, learning, and 
personal worth; possessing, in an emi- 
nent degree, purity of mind, gentle- 
ness of temper, and suavity of manners 
—a rare combination of virtues and 
of talents. While he bore his facul- 
ties so meekly, that he betrayed no 
symptoms of moroseness or spleen, he 
maintained the strictest honour and a 
guileless and inviolable fidelity in the 
intercourse of life, and a truth and 
simplicity of character, which entitled 
him to the high praise of an Israelite 
indeed! Different virtues are conspi- 
cuous in different persons; but in him 
the various good qualities which go 
to constitute virtue were so happily 
blended together, that it was difficult 
to say which was predominant, which 
was deficient. His conduct was inva- 
riably directed by those considera- 
tions, which, in a truly enlightened 
and honourable mind, are paramount 
to the little selfish schemes of dupli- 
city and design; and it was a beautiful 
feature in his character, that he was 
perfectly unconscious of possessing 
qualities superior to those of other 
men. Asa scholar, he possessed that 
useful erudition, that faculty of dili- 
gent research, that coolness and cor- 
rectness of judgment, that critical 
skill and discrimination, which emi- 
nently qualified him for that which 
was the favourite study of his life— 
the study of the Scriptures. In this 
department of sacred literature he 
had indeed few equals. Those who 
are prepared to appreciate the value 
of his excellent ‘‘ Essays on Scrip- 
ture,” will not be disposed to dispute 
his claim to rank among the first 
Biblical critics of his time. He was 
as much distinguished by his unde- 
viating and undaunted integrity and 
firmness in maintaining what he con- 
ceived to he religious truth, as by his 
patient investigation in his enquiries 
after it. ‘Those who were acquainted 
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with his various merit will acknow- 
ledge him to have been a scholar 
without pedantry—a critic without 
petulance—a_ controversialist, mild, 
liberal, tolerant, without personality 
or asperity—a philanthropist without 
ostentation or parade: while, in the 
even tenor of his life, he exhibited 
an enlightened pattern of exalted vir- 
tue and enlarged benevolence—and 
in the last awful scene, maintained 
the consistency, the piety, and the 
calm dignity of the Christian! 


On the 11th inst. Stephen Gunn, a 
celebrated bather of Brighton, aged 
79 years. The corpse was followed to 
the grave by a number of fishermen, 
&c. Old Martha Gunn is thus left a 
widow, at upwards of an hundred 
years of age. 


On Tuesday evening, the 14th inst. 
as B. A. Goldsmid, Esq. of St. Helen's- 
place, was proceeding from his town 
house to his country residence, Bal- 
ham-hill, passing over London-bridge 
in his gig, accompanied by his bro- 
ther, he was seized with. a giddiness 
in his head, and the reins fell from his 
hands. Mr. G.’s brother drew the gig 
to the pavement, and in a short time 
a hackney-coach was procured. He 
was carried back to St. Helen’s-place, 
and died at two o'clock on the next 
morning. 

At Edinburgh, in his 68th year, 
Lord Craig, one of the justices of the 
court of session. His lordship had 
been long in a very weak and exhaust- 
ed state of health. He was the son of 
the late Dr. Craig, one of the minis- 
ters of Glasgow, an eminent divine of 
his day, and the author of some vo- 
lumes of excellent sermons, and of an 
Essay on the Life and Character of 
our Saviour. Lord Craig was born 
in the year 1745, and called to the bar 
in 1768. At the beginning of Mr. 
Pitt's administration in 1784, he was 
named one of his Majesty's advocates 
depute, along with the late celebrated 
characters, President Blair and Lord 





Abercromby, at the time Sir Tlay 
Campbell was appointed lord-advo- 
cate, and the present Chief Baron 
Dundas, solicitor-general; and he 
continued in this office till 1787, when 
he was nominated sheriff of Ayr. In 
1792,.he was promoted to the bench 
of the court of session, on the death 
of Lord Hailes, and he succeeded, in 
1705, to Lord Henderland, as a judge 
of the justiciary court. This last si- 
tuation Lord Craig lately resigned, 
from bad health, but retained his seat 
in the civil court till his death. When 


at the bar, Mr. Craig was considered 


as an able and sensible counsel, tho’ 
his practice never was extensive. He 
was rather remarked as a man of lite- 
rary pursuits, and particularly at- 
tached to the belles lettres. He wrote 
a variety of papers in the Mirror and 
Lounger, which shew the elegance of 
his taste; and we believe his papers in 
those well known works are more nu- 
merous than any of the authors en- 
gaged in it, except those from the 
celebrated pen of his intimate friend, 
Mr. M‘Kenzie. 

At Bristol, aged 70, Mrs. Mary Aust, 
relict of the late Mr. Uriah Aust, of 
the parish of Colerne, Wilts. She 
was the daughter of the much respect- 
ed Philip Edwards, of Chippenham, 
known by the name of ‘* The honest 
Card-maker,” who, when he was bai- 
liff of that place, refused 500/, for his 
casting yote at an clection for mem- 
bers to serve in parliament for that 
borough. 

At Ruthin, Mr. Edward Pugh, the 
ingenious artist of the splendid work, 
Cambria Depicta, and the draughts- 
man employed to make the views for 
the elegant volume called Modern 
London, He was avery amiable man, 
but lived in bad times, when the 
sword, directed by folly, devours the 
patrimony of the arts, and of all ho- 
nest industry. 

In his 104th year, John David, up- 
wards of fifty years sexton of Llantris- 
sent, Glamorgaushire. 
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eebaree. at Plymouth.— 
From the commencement of this 
magnificent undertaking to the 28th 
ult. 125, 848 tons of stone have been de- 


posited in the ocean, onthe line ap- 
inted for the course of the work.— 
uring last week only, 7,040 tons were 
added to the number, Already does 
this accumulating but infant barrier 
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against the waves exhibit its influence. 
In every gale, while the sea rages with- 
out, the water within the sphere of 
the breakwater’s effect, is almost quies- 
cent.- 

HAMPSHIRE. 


G. H. Rose, Esq. of Mudeford, has 
introduced the Hainault scythe into his 
neighbourhood, by providing a mower 
from Hainault, from whem the la- 
bourers learn jts use with the utmost 
facilty and dispatch. It is adapted to 
corn of all sorts, beans, tares, and peas, 
and is from 16 to 23 inches long in the 
handle, varying in length with the 
height of the mower, who has the ad- 
vantage of using it without stooping. 
The blade is about two feet long, and 
two inches and three quarters wide at 
the centre. It is used with a crook 
upon a staff nearly five feet long, car- 
ried by the middle in the left hand, for 
the purpose of mowing the corn in 
the direction required. The advan- 
tages of this scythe are, that the straw 
is all saved, being cut close to the 
ground, and itis particularly advan- 
tageous in lodged-corn, since cutting 
externally near the root, no weight 
comes upon the arms of the mower, 
which constitutes the great labourand 
disadvantage of reaping laid corn. By 
means of the crook, all the corn, so 
usually scattered, is laid neatly toge- 
ther, and the grips are so large, that 
the work of the binder is forwarded as 
much as that of the mower. ~ 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


A spirited writer in the Nottingham 
Review, in describing the effects of 
the public delusion after the late cap- 
ture of the French depot at Vittoria, 
affirms that an immense majority of 
the population of London consists of 
persons the most frivolous and the 
easiest to be imposed upon of any 
people in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, He then draws a bumourous 
portrait of what he calls ‘ the ebulli- 
tion of cockney folly, whenever, to 
serve any purpose, it is deemed neces- 
sary to divert the cocknevs by sound 
and show, by firing of guns and illu- 
minations of public offices.” 

The same paper states, that John 
Smith, Esq. was to have seconded 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion for peace, 
had he not been induced to sus- 
pend it; and that Mr. Smith also pro- 
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posed to second the motion of the 
other representative of Nottingham, 
Lord Rancliffe, for a parliamentary 
reform. How honourable thus to find 
two gentlemen preferring the per- 
formance of their sacred duties to 
their country, to the gratifications of 
ignoble minds, by the temporary fa- 
vours and concessions of ministers. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


One of tbe ingenious correspon- 
dents of the Shrewsbury Chronicle 
makes it appear, that the medlzon given 
to Sweden, as a premium for killing 
Frenchmen and Swedes, would, if paid 
in one pound notes, load ten stout 
porters; if in gold, an hundred; and 
if in silver, two thousand: or it would 
pay the expense of supporting 20,000 
families for a year; or bring under 
cultivation 20,000 acres of the worst 
waste land in England; or build two 
hundred handsome churches; or erect 
and endow for ever two thousand alms- 
houses for as many widows, each re- 
ceiving a shilling per day; or makea 
good road from the Land's End to 
John O’Groat's house, with a conve- 
nient inn at every ten miles, and a 
small cottage at the end of every mile; 
or it would build two handsome towns 
upon dreary unprofitable wastes, &c. 
However, at the end of the year it will 
be worth while to look back and exa- 
mine what good has real!y been ef- 
fected by means of the said million, 
as disposed of by ministers and parlia- 
ment. 


Another Howard, and even a greater 
thanHoward, has lately made this coun- 
ty a visit. Upon this subject the patri- 
otic editor of the Monthly Magazine 
observes, ‘*‘ When this gentleman be- 
gan his godlike career, we thought the 
editors of provincial papers intended 
to sport with our credulity, or to be 
sarcastic on the egotism of their 
wealthy members; but the circum- 
stantial details of the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle leave us no longer in doubt, 
that such a phenomenon, as the good 
and benevolent Weng, does really 
exist. God bless and prosper him; 
for never did any reduced country 
stand in need of such active benevo- 
lence as England in this period of a 
disastrous war, that has carried care, 
distress, and gloomy forebodings to a 
large majority of our once cheerful 
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fire-sides. The arrival of Mr. Webb 
in Shrewsbury was mentioned, says 
the editor of the Chronicle, and al- 
though it was not his intention to dis- 
tribute any sums of money, yet the 
applications were so numerous and 
importunate, that they became irre- 
sistible. Six orphan boys from Knigh- 
ton, for whom he had uot ‘provided 
masters in Ludlow, followed him hi- 
ther, and have been clothed and ap- 
prenticed to respectable masters. One 
day he visited all the public schools 
and charitable foundations, and on 
the following day he relieved many 
abodes of private distress, viz. a family 
with a blind and a diseased child— 
a journeyman shoemaker, who had 
reared eleven children without paro- 
chial relief. He gave two orphan 
girls 201.; a distressed clergyman’s fa- 
mily 25l.; a widow and six children 
201.; a hauler, who had lost three 
horses, 201. For apprenticing twenty- 
nine boys, premiums from 15 to 35l. 
He left in the hands of a committee, 
which he appointed, 6ol.; and Sol. 
more to clothe and educate boys. 
‘Twenty pounds he left with the Rev. 
Messrs. Palmer and Weaver, to relieve 
cases of distress, and deciined the ho- 


nour offered him by the mayor, of the 


freedom of the town.” The editor 
observes, that ‘f the most unblemished 
conduct cannot escape the pestilential 
blasts of spleen; and as the selfish and 
uncharitable are wholly unable to 
comprehend the motives which actu- 
ate a mind like that of Mr. Webb, his 
liberality has been attributed by some 
to a disordered mind, and by others 
to vanity! But these slanders never 
checked his benevolent career. In 
February last he was at Norwich. At 
Yarmouth he gave to every charity, 
and left 3001. more for distribution ; 
at Wrentliam he gave 301. in silver to 
the poor; at Yoxford Q0l. in’ provi- 
sions, and 71. to seven destitute fami- 
lies; at Framlingham 4001.; at [ps- 
wich 300l.; Colchester, between 3 and 
400]. Inthe metropolis he subscribed 
to the principal charities. in April 
he was at Cheltenham, gave away con- 
siderable sums, and apprenticed thir- 
teen boys; at Bristol he apprenticed 
a number of orphans; and at Bath 
contributed liberally to the public in- 
stitutions: at Gloucester he put out 
40 apprentices; at Tewksbury, eight; 
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at Worcester, eleven; at Malvern he 
gave $5l. away; at Ledbury he ap- 
prenticed two orphans; at Hereford, 
thirty-five, and relieved the distressed 
at their own habitations; at Leomin- 
ster he apprenticed and clothed thirty 
orphans at a cost of 600I. leaving also 
asum for charitable uses. He then 
visited Shrewsbury, where his memory 
will be long and affectionately che- 
rished. As his private fortune, less 
than 12,0007. per annum, is not suffi- 
cient for the support of a continuation 
of this princely bounty, it is said that 
he has expressed his intention of clo- 
sing his purse for the present.” 

He lately arrived in Chester onhis 
benevolent tour. He left 130 guineas 
for thirteen orphans or fatherless boys; 
and 20 guineas to two female orphans; 
25l. 10s. was given with two lads, and 
212. for the maintenance of two crip- 
ples. Fifty pounds were left for dis- 
tressed families, to be distributed at 
Christmas; and 214. for the Chester 
Infirmary. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Mary Doland y. Timothy Deasy, Esq. 


This was a most curious case. It 
was an action brought by Mary Do- 
land, at the Bristol assizes, to recover 
from the defendant certain instal- 
ments, due upon an annuity bond 
given by him to plaintiff, by which he 
stipulated to allow her 50/. per annum, 
on condition that she gave up her 
child to him for ever. It appeared that 
the father of Mr. T. Deasy had left 
him an estate of 2 or $000/. value, 
situated in Ireland, which was to go 
to his brother in default of male issué, 
Mr. Deasy had been married nineteen 
years, without having any child. Jn 
consequence of a quarrel which took 
state betwuek him and his brother 
(Mr. Rickard Deasy), he left Ireland, 
and came to reside at Bristol. Shortly 
after, an announcement appeared in 
the Star newspaper, that the lady of 
Timothy Deasy, Esq. had been deli- 
vered of a son and heir. This, with 
other circumstances, excited the sus- 
picion of his brother, who had a fami- 
ly of seven children. He accordingl 
set to work, and calling upon a medi- 
cal gentleman of Bristol, (Mr. D. of 
Park-street), who attended the elder 
Deasy's family, that gentleman pe- 
remptorily refused to give him any 
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answer, and seemed extremely anx- 
ious.that he should leave the house. 
This of course added to his suspicions, 
and on further inquiry, it turned out, 
that Marv Doland, having become 

reguant by a fellow servant, had 

een delivered of a son in Lower 
Berkeley-place. There she was waited 
on by the above medical gentleman, 
by whom she was introduced to Mrs. 
Deasy, and the bargain made, though 
with reluctance on the part of the 
mother. The child was taken away 
with due caution and secresy, and on 
the 25th of Sept. 1809, was christened 
by a Bristol minister of the catholic 
church, in the name of Edward Gar- 
rett Deasy. For a considerable time 
the mother did not know where the 
child had been secreted, as the nurses 
had been often changed; but she at 
length found out, and was permitted 
to remain with it for about two months. 
The defendant and his wife then left 
Bristol with the infant, and travelled 
about the country to avoid detection. 
Mary Doland, it appeared, had exe- 
cuted an agreement never to divulge 
or make known any of the circum- 
stances respecting ber said child, nor 
to approach near the residence of the 
defendant or his family; upon an al- 
leged violation of which agreement 
the defendant rested his opposition to 
the obligations of the bond. Mr. 
Serjeant Pell having made a most elo- 
quent exposition of the circumstances 
thus briefly detailed, and proof of the 
bond being admitted, the defendant's 
counsel (Mr. Serjeant Lens) proceed- 
ed to call several witnesses in support 
of the defence ; whose evidence went 
to prove that the plaintiff had often 
visited the residence of the defendant 
—at times imperatively demanding 
asight of her child—at other times 
these visits were presumed to be with 
the consent of the defendant and his 
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wife, as she brought clothing and caps 
for the child’s use. After a reply 
from Mr. Serjeant Pell, the Learned 
Baron summed up the evidence, when 
the Jury, without leaving their box, 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff of 
the amount sued for, with all arrears 
to the present time. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


An alarming abuse of public justice 
has been noticed by Mr, Justice Dam- 
pier in his charge to the Grand Jury 
at Stafford Assizes. He observed that 
it had been the practice of some of the 
magistrates to take confessions from 
prisoners upon oath, previous to their 
commitment. This, his Lordship said, 
could be of no use whatever, no ma- 
gistrate having a right to compel the 
prisoner making a confession to teil 
his story undersucha sanction. What- 
ever a prisoner says voluntary, a ma- 
gistrate is bound to receive exactly as 
the prisoner gives it; but confessions 
taken upon oath, cannot be used even 
to finda billupen. Looking over some 
of the depositions, bis Lordship said, 
he found the only evidence tending to 
affect the prisoners was a confession of 
one of them taken upon oath, The 
confession of one prisoner cannot be 
evidence ayainst others; what a pri- 
soner says, may charge himself, but 
this cannot even put others on their 
trial. These observations do great 
credit to the new Judge. 


SUFFOLK. 


At Rolleshy, in the vicinity of Yar- 
mouth, the Rev. Mr. Baker gives lec- 
tures in the parish church on Sunday 
evenings. This, it is well observed by 
Mr. Gedge of the Bury Post, “is a 
far better mode of preventing the 
growth of conventicles, than perse- 
cuting their itinerant preachers.” 





BILL of MORTALITY, from AUGUST 25, to SEPT. 21, 18153. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 782 Males 533 
Females 717 1499 | Females 551 t sane 
Whereof have died under two years old 368 


Peck Loaf, 5s.8d. 5s.2d. 5s.2d. 5s.2d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4% per Lb. 


2and 5 - 105460 and 70-77 
5 and 10 39170 and 80-58 
10 and 20 84 | 80 and 90 - 29 
20 and 30 65] 90 and 100 6 
30 and 40 - 101 
40 and 50 - 102 
50 and 60 99 


Between 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1401bs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 18, 1813. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 















































MARITIME COUNTIES. 
























































Wheat} Rye |Barley Wheat | Rye |Barley |Oats. 

s. dj. dj s.. € , s. d:iis. dis. aj.s. d. 

Middsx.| 95 0] 48 1/50 9} 35 6)\Essex . 96 4/46 6) 41 4338 2 
Surrey | 99 | 54 O| 48 6 Kent .53....: 100 3/-——=| 440/38 ~O 
Hertford) 93 #| 55 0| 44 6 Sussex ...+... -| 95 0 38 0 
Bedford | 98 7] 48 0} 48 9 Suffolk ..., #5 10 46 1134 6 
Huntin. | 81 7 57 0 Cambridge .. 89 2 27 0 
Northa. | 95 10} 64 0} 49 0 Norfolk .:.. 85 9) 42 6] 40 5/30 7 
Rutland| 99 6 46 9 Lincoln ......]| 93 11} 64 10) 47 2/31 7 
Leicest. | 94 3/55 O} 51 10 York ........| 94 7] 66 8) 46 6/35 10 
Notting.}/100 4) 51 0) 51 0 Durham ......| 88 7 53 4330 4 
Derby {106 8 Northumberlan.| 89 10} 58 7| 46 2/32 O 
Stafford |10t 7 65 4 Cumberland ..} 95 8! 71 4] 52 5/36 6 
Salop {104 0| 77 4 Westmorland ..}100 8) 76 0} 51 3/36 4 
Herefor.| 94 11] 60 8} 54 8 Lancaster ....| 99 9 37 7 
Wor’st. {102 . 1ji——| 60 _ 5. Chester ......] 89 7 32 8 
Warwic.| 93 8 52 0 Flint ...ee+..j107 10 — 
Wilts | 98 8|57 ©] 49 8 Denbigh ...... 111 4/———| 65 7/130 4 
Berks | 95° 0) 52 Of 48 0 Anglesea...... 50 o| — 
Oxford | 98 0 45 Oj Carnarvon ....j!17 8} ———| 58 8136 O 
Bucks 95 10 55 0 Merioneth ....j/114 ®|————| 65 4/42 4 
Brecon |115 6) 83 2) 62 4 Cardigan......|104 0 —| 56 0/26 0 
Montgo.}102 4 - Pembroke ....) 89 8)————| 50 9) —— 
Radnor. |i04 2 559 Carmarthen 98 8i———| 64 0/26 3 
Glamorgan....|!01 5 56 0|/28 O 

—_ , Gloucester ....)107 5 64 0/39 O 

Somerset.......] 99 7|/————| 36 6)26 0 

Average of England and Wales. \\Monmouth .,..|108 & — 
Wheat98s. Iid.; Rye59s. 6d.; Barley}/Devon........{105 7/-—=—=| 51 7/38 9 
5ls. 1)d.; Oats 358. 11d.; Beans{/Cornwall...... 112 1j——} 54 O81 6 
69s. 5d.; Pease 64s. 3d.; Oatmealj/Dorset....e...) 98 10 50 036 O 
42s. 3d. Hants .......-1 94 [1] ————| 48 3/38 11 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 
Commercial, 130/. per share 
East-India, 110d. per cent. 
London, Par 
West-India, 146i. ditto 

CANALS. 
Croydon, 18/. per share 
Grand Junction, 210/. ditto 
Grand Union, 26/. per share disc. 
Grand Surry, 93/. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 20/. 10s. ditto 
Leicester Union, 105/. ditto 
Monmouth, 113/. ditto 
Regent’s, 12/. per share disc. 
Swansea, 180/. per share 
Wilts and Berks, 18/. ditto 


L. WoLFeE and Co. Cunal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 


September 25, 1813. 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London, 61/. per share 
Grand Junction, 377. ditto 
Kent, 55/. ditto 
West Middiesex, 297. ditto 

INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
Albion, 42/. per share 
Eagle, 21. 7s. 6d. ditto 
Globe, 1032. ditto 
Hope, 2/. 5s. ditto 
Imperial, 42/, ditto 
Rock, 2l. 5s. ditto 
BRIDGES. 

Strand, 44/. per share disc. 
Vauxhall, 572. ditto. , 
Commercial Sale Rooms, 411. pershare 
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